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ABSTRACT 


The destinies of Micronesian peoples are currently under naval military government, and the United 
States is now committed to continue control in the postwar period. This report examines our first efforts in 
the governing of the Micronesian islands, states some of the difficulties, appraises what has been achieved 
thus far, and suggests a future program of action. It illustrates through the experiences of military govern- 
ment the urgent need to employ sound sociological principles in a governing process involving cross-cultural 
relations. 


The United States now exercises control This report is an attempt to examine our 
over peoples in the Pacific whose very exist- first efforts in the governing of the Microne- 
ence was unknown to the American public sian islands so that we may appraise what 
a short while ago. In the past we have been has been accomplished and ascertain what 
highly critical of colonial governments in the remains to be done. The writer in the course 
South Seas without having to assume the re- of the past year visited the Micronesian is- 
sponsibility for formulating a workable pro- lands currently under American jurisdiction 
gram ourselves. Now under United Nations and in addition served as naval military gov- 
Conference on International Organization ernment officer on one of them. 
we are committed to govern numerous is- 


lands in the Pacific. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
During the war a temporary military gov- ; ; : 
ernment administration has been impro- The exploration of Micronesia by the 


vised to govern the native populations so as Western world took place all through the 
to further the successful prosecution of the Sixteenth century. But, because of their un- 
war and to fulfil American obligations under '™PFeSSive size, limited resources, and loca- 
international law. Military necessity dic- tion outside the main routes of world trade 
tated the establishment of Navy military nd travel, they seemed to be of slight value 
government in Micronesia. Military expedi- to the great powers. In the course of the suc- 
ency alone, however, does not offer the an- Ceeding century and a half, the expanding 
swer to the question of the means to be used &™pires, having acquired most of the prize 
or the ultimate ends to be sought. territories of the world, began to annex the 

The opinions contained in this paper are the Pho 
private “te of the writer and are not to be con- nineteenth hymen. all of sescrouctie heen 
strued as official or reflecting the views of the Navy under outside control: the Carolines and 
Department or the naval service at large. Marianas became Spanish colonies; the 
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Marshalls came under German sovereignty; 
and the Gilberts, Ocean, and Nauru islands 
were incorporated into the British Empire. 
Following the Spanish-American War, the 
defeated nation ceded Guam to the United 
States and sold the remaining Mariana in- 
terests plus the Carolines to the Germans. 
German-held territories after the first World 
War were made League of Nations’ man- 
dates, the Japanese serving as trustees. 
Soon after World War II the Japanese oc- 
cupied American and British territories in 
Micronesia. 

During the past year America displaced 
the enemy in about half of the three major 
archipelagos of Micronesia—the Marshalls, 
the Marianas, and the Carolines. These oc- 
cupied islands contain approximately 56,600 
civilians, of whom 31,000 are natives, 22,000 
are Japanese, and 3,600 are Koreans, 


BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN 
MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


Military government personnel went 
ashore on D-Day as part of the assault 
forces. Their first job was mostly waiting. 
During the preinvasion bombings the civil- 
ians fled from their homes to protective 
caves behind the Japanese lines. Here they 
remained during the course of the attack. 
Comparatively few actively aided the enemy 
in the defense of the island, and none was of 
any help to the American armed forces. 
When the Japanese resistance began to col- 
lapse, natives in small groups each night 
slipped through the enemy lines and sur- 
rendered. The first to give themselves up, 
after receiving food and medical care, of- 
fered to return to the caves to persuade the 
others to come out. Gradually the bulk of 
the population arrived, but some clung 
tenaciously to the security of their hiding- 
places, and there are still unknown numbers 
on several islands who have yet to surrender. 

The displacement of Japanese rule by the 
Americans was unlike preceding transitions 
in Micronesia. Never before had fighting on 
the island accompanied the transfer of con- 
trol from one nation to another. Even when 
the Japanese forcibly took Guam at the out- 


set of the Pacific war the conflict had been 
brief and damage to the island had not been 
extensive. In prior instances the outgoing 
authorities had aided the incoming ones. 
Thus the German administrators helped the 
Japanese officials to establish their colonial 
government. In contrast, when the Ameri- 
cans arrived, there was a complete break 
with life and security of the past. Native 
villages were uninhabitable. During the 
stay in the caves the population was with- 
out adequate food, water, clothing, or medi- 
cal care. Many were sick or wounded. The 
changes made on the islands by American 
engineers were so great that the natives 
could not even locate the exact sites where 
their homes once stood. 

The provision of disaster relief consti- 
tuted the focal point of all initial activities. 
Salvaged debris, captured Japanese food 
and medical supplies, and supplemental ma- 
tériel procured from the armed forces were 
used to care for the population. Temporary 
camps were hastily constructed, and crude 
sanitary expedients were invoked. As many 
as twenty people were housed in pyramid 
tents which were originally designed for 
eight, and two hundred persons occupied 
shacks, twenty by forty feet in size. Despite 
the efforts of the medical staff, the death 
rate was high. Military government officers 
and men worked sixteen to eighteen hours a 
day and subjected themselves to numerous 
military risks in order to obtain needed ma- 
terials located in the zones where the fight- 
ing still continued. This critical period did 
not last long, and, with the arrival of addi- 
tional civilian supplies and military govern- 
ment personnel, living conditions improved. 

Building a village literally from the 
ground up is an exceedingly difficult enter- 
prise. This is particularly true when much 
of the available equipment used consists of 
material damaged by war. Only a few civil- 
ians possess the skills required, and there is 
a constant drain on this labor supply for 
outside activities. At present no community 
is as yet a completed project, but all are in 
progress. 

The reconstruction of native society 
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proved to be a more formidable enterprise. 
There was disagreement among the natives 
over what should be revived. There was 
little consensus over the exact nature of an- 
cestral ways: individuals live rather than in- 
tellectually comprehend their social pattern. 
Some of the former patterns could not be in- 
tegrated with the recently acquired ones. It 
was not easy to find substitutes for Japanese 
introductions, and some of the Japanese in- 
novations were not entirely undesirable. A 
choice had to be made between recognizing 
native leaders who worked for the Japanese 
or finding a new leadership. Most adminis- 
trations preferred the old leaders, but in 
some instances they were so demoralized as 
to be useless. Community councils were 
formed and, when given the chance, func- 
tioned effectively. Direct rule by military 
government gave way to indirect rule with 
the restoration of partial self-government. 


THE PROCESS OF GOVERNING 


Interaction between a governing body 
and a governed population, especially when 
they stem from different cultural back- 
grounds, generates misunderstandings even 
when the ends sought are in accord. Fairly 
typical were the experiences of the medical 
staff on one island. Some civilians felt that 
frequent change of their dressings would 
hasten recovery and so at intervals would 
remove their bandages and ask for new ones. 
Japanese medical practitioners had incul- 
cated faith in the curative properties of 
“shots”; as a result, requests for these were 
far in excess of need. “Seconds” in pills were 
also requested. Attempts to check the fly, 
the carrier of dysentery, which was a serious 
menace to both civilians and armed forces, 
met with unexpected opposition. The na- 
tives had been taught by the Japanese that 
flies were useful to the sugar cane. Hence 
American fly traps were surreptitiously 
opened and the flies released. When the pub- 
lic health officer built a large model fly to 
show the fly’s disease-carrying properties, 
the natives gravely examined the specimen. 
They then counseled the officer not to be 
alarmed. It was understandable why in 


America, where such big flies existed, there 
would be a serious problem, but there were 
no flies of that dimension on the island. 
When the size of the sample fly was ex- 
plained and the speaker proceeded to dis- 
cuss the microscopic bacteria which could 
not be seen, the response was that such be- 
lief in evil unseen spirits had been held prior 
to acceptance of Christianity and that there 
was no need to use fairy tales in talking with 
the islanders. The government census-takers 
and statisticians were baffled in their efforts 
to reduce native categories to American 
equivalents. Such basic items as marital 
status, family affiliation, age, name, and 
race were defined one way by the Navy of- 
ficers and several other ways by the Micro- 
nesians. 

Governors may try to eliminate differ- 
ences by superimposition of their prefer- 
ences either by coercion or by persuasion. 
The: governed can attempt to offset the 
power group by overt opposition or covert 
resistance. Both groups might seek to re- 
solve the issue through compre mise or either 
can acquiesce in the wishes of the other. 
This adjustment process, in any case, will 
affect the entire relationship. Thus the 
Micronesians today evaluate past adminis- 
trations as much in terms of how they han- 
dled controversies as by what they achieved. 
Similarly civil affairs administrators are 
more inclined to judge native peoples with 
reference to their responses to proposals 
rather than with regard to their inherent 
qualities. The naval officers directing Micro- 
nesian communities possessed the unlimited 
authority intrinsic to a military force. But 
they found it more effective to reach a com- 
mon understanding than to fall back on the 
ordering-forbidding technique. Natives were 
universally anxious to co-operate and eager 
to facilitate rather than to hamper*proposed 
programs. 

A co-operative relationship, however 
amicable, nevertheless encounters critical 
problems which good will alone will not dis- 
solve. Native class structure with its prefer- 
ential treatment of élite runs counter to 
American ideas of democratic equality. 
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Thus, in establishing the pay rates on an is- 
land, the community was disturbed when 
the same wage was given to all persons per- 
forming the same task regardless of social 
position. The military government officers 
were unwilling to accept the local racial stra- 
tifications. The disciplining of offenders also 
made apparent fundamental differences in 
outlook. For example, native customs called 
for the male head of the household to beat 
his wife when she displeased him, and moth- 
ers would punish a disobedient child by 
forcing it to stand with arms overhead in 
the sun for hours at a time. These harsh 
measures upset Americans raised on a chiv- 
alrous code. In the case of a native who ran 
amuck, wounding two members of his own 
family and a soldier and killing an M.P., the 
island’s traditional way of handling cases of 
this nature was to destroy the entire family 
of the criminal and burn all their personal 
belongings. American norms in such in- 
stances overrode nativecustoms even though 
in theory the emphasis was upon the preser- 
vation of native mores. 

A more persistent though less dramatic 
problem was that of securing joint decisions 
that truly reflected the interests of both the 
governing and the governed. The Microne- 
sians have so long played the role of subordi- 
nates that they have developed fixed habit 
patterns for this status. Hence when called 
upon to assume a role in policy-making, 
heretofore denied them, they make deci- 
sions which would call forth in themselves 
previously established emotional responses 
of subordinates. Intellectually they could 
assume co-ordinate status, but habitual an- 
ticipatory behavior led them to act as super- 
ordinates to themselves. Often the course of 
action they suggested was more demanding 
on themselves than any native traditions or 
Americar standards warranted. It was very 
difficult to ascertain how the islanders felt 
on controversial subjects, for they would 
never object outwardly to any proposal, re- 
gardless of its inherent demerits. They 
would not express their wishes unless spe- 
cifically asked to do so, and then the usual 
response was to do whatever the governors 


wished them to do. The latter would then 
state that they would like to do what the 
people desired. After some hesitation a defi- 
nite preference would be forthcoming with 
many apologies. It was not always easy for 
an official who was working under pressure, 
confronted by numerous problems requiring 
immediate action, to operate at this slow 
pace. That the democratic process was put 
into operation at all reflects the spirit which 
permeated the entire relationship. 

The formal policies of an organization de- 
fine its frame of reference, but the personali- 
ty makeup of its key personnel determines 
what it does. This is especially true in a pri- 
mary group. A small homogeneous popula- 
tion can be influenced in any given direc- 
tion by its leaders far more completely than 
a larger society. Civil affairs officers oper- 
ated within such a framework. Military gov- 
ernment included men with a wide variety 
of backgrounds who held equally divergent 
views. There are several ordinary organiza- 
tional restrictions on individual deviation 
from group norms: an established routine, 
a fixed set of operating procedures, the su- 
pervision of higher authority, and the reac- 
tions of the governed. These checks were in- 
applicable to civil affairs administration. 
The military government organization is 
too young to have developed any extensive 
set of rules, the constant occurrence of emer- 
gencies precluded the establishment of fixed 
procedures, the distance from higher com- 
mand meant there was little control over 
local decisions, and the submissive-sub- 
servient attitudes of the natives prevented 
them from exercising any strong check. 
Hence, civil affairs officers in immediate 
command of an island were fairly free to act 
as they saw fit. At one extreme were those 
who regarded the native population as ene- 
my nationals who were to be given the mini- 
mum aid necessary for survival. Civilians 
were confined to camps where they were 
heavily guarded. Law and order were the 
criteria of good government. Fraternization 
between the military and civilians was dis- 
couraged. No rehabilitation was attempted; 
civilians were expendable in any way con- 
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venient to the armed forces. At the other 
end of the continuum were officers who 
viewed the islanders as friendly neutrals who 
should be restored as soon as possible to a 
working society. They gave native leader- 
ship a free hand in running their own society. 
As soon as possible the refugee camps were 
replaced by new native villages. All efforts 
were made to move from emergency relief 
to economic self-dependency. The revival of 
the indigenous social systems was encour- 
aged. As is so often true in ideological con- 
flicts, most of the civil affairs personnel 
tended to hold a middle position. Where of- 
ficers on the same military government staff 
firmly held divergent views, the program 
moved in several different directions at the 
same time. No two islands are being admin- 
istered in the same way. 

The administration of civilian affairs can- 
not be reduced to a problem in logic. The 
cult of intellectuality is a basic American 
trait: no one is willing to concede that his 
behavior is motivated by other than scien- 
tific-rational principles. Yet in the uncom- 
fortable, insecure, and confused conditions 
of war there are many frustrations which 
are expressed in nonrational actions. The 
needless destruction of captured food stock 
piles by the armed forces occurred on every 
island. Similarly, the fetish of souvenir- 
gathering led troops, including generals as 
well as G.I.’s, to acquire civilian goods in 
great quantities which after a short while 
they discarded as useless, scattering them 
all over the countryside. Native stores were 
looted, and those items not taken were de- 
molished. Bulldozer operators have a psy- 
chology all their own. In clearing an area, 
any obstacle in the neighborhood is a chal- 
lenge and must be knocked down. Native 
buildings not destroyed in the fighting sud- 
denly disappeared. These practices were 
rationalized on the grounds that “‘it’s all Jap 
stuff anyway.” No appeal by the military 
government officers to the combat forces 
that such activities were unwarranted had 
any effect. 

The operation of military government it- 
self displays what to the outsider would 


seem to be peculiar actions and yet to the 
insider appeared to be rational acts in terms 
of the definition of the situation. Any social 
organization generates patterns in response 
to its in-group processes of interaction 
which are not necessarily connected with 
its primary functions. Within the institu- 
tional hierarchy there is usually a hiatus 
between policy-makers and technical ad- 
ministrators. The two groups view the same 
issue from divergent perspectives. This 
schism was heightened in the case of mili- 
tary government by the fact that the policy- 
makers were professional military men and 
that the administrators were drawn from 
civilian professions. The former have the 
power to issue commands, but the latter, 
through their interpretations and execution 
of the orders, determine what is actually 
done. Both felt their reasoning to be unas- 
sailable, and in some instances the clash of 
opinions was sharp. Such a conflict occurred 
when a medical officer decided that the 
civilians were too ill to work and that em- 
ployment might be fatal. To this the Army 
colonel in command replied, “What differ- 
ence does it make if they die? Put them to 
work at once.”’ In another case a Navy cap- 
tain’s declaration that Micronesians were 
nothing but a “bunch of niggers like those 
in the South and should be used as servants” 
provoked a spirited reaction from his staff, 
who maintained that not only was his physi- 
cal anthropology faulty but also that the 
natives should devote their efforts to re- 
building their own communities rather than 
merely serving officers of high rank. Island 
garrison commanders having limited sup- 
plies are harassed by the incessant requests 
for goods for civilians and annoyed by the 
way civil affairs officers concern themselves 
with native customs even when they dis- 
commode projected plans. The story of The 
Bell for Adano had its counterparts in the 
Pacific. But more often some type of com- 
promise was worked out. 

Similarly within any institution, individ- 
uals will vie for status. An officer’s need for 
ego gratification would find expression in 
maneuvering for power within the organiza- 
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tion at the expense of the program itself. So, 
too, in order to gain its immediate goals, de- 
partments competed with one another and 
countermanded one another’s orders. The 
division of labor which departmentalization 
represents is vitally necessary. But without 
strong leadership “topside,” there is no in- 
tegration at the lower levels. These actions 
cannot be justified on ground of logic, but 
they are nevertheless a part of social reality 
and therefore cannot be ignored. It was hard 
for any individual to retain a full perspec- 
tive. In no case, however, have these divi- 
sive elements disrupted the whole or reduced 
the larger programs to impotency. The bal- 
ancing force under these circumstances was 
the undivided desire of all for finding some 
solution to the common problems. 


CULTURAL CONFIGURATION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


The value systems of the various ethnic 
groups and of the American administrators 
profoundly affected their interrelationships. 
They influenced not only formal relation- 
ships but also the personal-social aspects of 
interaction. 

The differences in thought-processes be- 
tween the Americans and Micronesians con- 
stantly require conciliation. Americans by 
upbringing are relatively uninhibited. They 
have few doubts about their ability to ac- 
complish anything desired and freely express 
their views. They have little insight into 
exotic mores, regarding them as curious 
rather than as cultural compulsives. They 
are direct in manner of approach and im- 
patient with delays and imbued with mid- 
dle-class respectability and ideals of person- 
al cleanliness, industry, marital fidelity, and 
group loyalty. Americans assume that any- 
one holding points of view different from the 
ones they expound will make them known, 
and they are not flattered by being obsequi- 
ously deferred to as masters. In contrast, the 
Micronesians are humble. Having been sub- 
dued for so long, they are hesitant about ex- 
pressing their views, and they approach 
their goals by indirection. Their values are 
those of Oceanic peasantry; there is no pre- 


mium placed on the display of cleanliness 
nor anything to be gained by a reputation as 
a hard worker. Native definitions of person- 
al morality do not correspond to Western 
standards. The structure of Micronesian so- 
cial institutions differs in many basic ways 
from American patterns, and so each pro- 
posed governmental action required rein- 
terpretation in terms of native social organ- 
izations. Similarly, Micronesian mores con- 
stantly had to be explained to the Americans 
in order to clarify what was being done by 
the community. 

Because neither Americans nor Microne- 
sians possess a Single, integrated mode of be- 
havior, there is confusion in the minds of 
each group about the other. The Americans 
were ambivalent in their attitudes toward 
many fundamental issues. Sometimes they 
were extremely generous in the provision of 
goods to the natives and at other times de- 
nied them essentials on the basis that it was 
needless coddling. Americans think of them- 
selves as democratic and yet regard the Mi- 
cronesians as inferior. They speak of libera- 
tion and concomitantly impose rigorous 
control over native affairs. They insist that 
they are motivated only by an objective in- 
terest in getting the natives out of the way 
of the armed forces and simultaneously are 
extremely anxious that the natives like 
them. They declare that only voluntary 
workers are used, but, when individuals 
choose not to work, coercion is employed. 
They proclaim a desire to preserve the in- 
digenous culture and are pleased when the 
natives emulate American ways. The Mi- 
cronesians, too, as a result of acculturation 
processes, are divided among themselves on 
many issues. Older and younger generations 
differ as much as do the two age levels in the 
United States. When confronted with a de- 
cision, the older folks think in terms of an- 
cestral modes of action, and the younger age 
groups are guided in their responses by 
“modern” ways learned from the Japanese. 
Even within the same individual, the tradi- 
tional and newer modes exist side by side, 
resulting in mixed emotions and contradic- 
tory behavior patterns. 
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There are no short cuts to the adjusting 
process. In general, the Micronesians yielded 
more often than the Americans. The latter 
were not, however, unbending, and they 
made great efforts to discover procedures 
that would be meaningful to the natives. 
Each group was anxious to understand the 
other. The first barrier which had to be sur- 
mounted was one of communication. Few 
Americans knew the local language and 
equally few islanders were adept in the use 
of English. The lingua franca became Japa- 
nese. Even this medium had limitations: 
only some of the officers and chiefly the 
younger natives spoke Japanese with any 
degree of fluency. This trying situation was 
partially overcome by improvising a modi- 
fied pidgin created on the spot. Interpreters 
came to the rescue when the question under 
discussion involved more subtle or abstract 
concepts. A second impediment concerned 
the preconceptions of each other. American 
notions of South Seas society as primitive 
did not make sense. Remnants of pre-war 
material goods such as sewing machines, 
electric lights, radios, moving pictures, and 
high-heeled shoes helped to dispel the Amer- 
ican stereotypes of the South Seas. Perhaps 
the major factor which changed the Ameri- 
cans’ oversimplified picture of the “‘aborigi- 
nal society” was the discovery that natives 
displayed a range of personalities compa- 
rable in spread to that of an average rural 
town in America. 

Likewise the islanders began to under- 
stand the Americans. Military government 
personnel had the feeling that they were 
constantly watched, not in a suspicious 
manner, but out of curiosity. Newspapers, 
magazines, and moving pictures from the 
States were studied avidly to see how Amer- 
icans lived at home. Everyone tried to learn 
English. Native women asked innumerable 
questions about American women. Men and 
boys crowded around bulldozers, jeeps, and 
airplanes at every opportunity to examine 
and admire American ingenuity. The un- 
predictability of Americans at first confused 
them, but they gradually learned how to 
deal with their governors. The first step in 


that direction was the recognition of the 
differences between Americans. The second 
was the learning of the symbols which elicit 
favorable responses. Old hands at paying 
the role of subordinates, the Micronesians 
quickly developed the necessary techniques 
for getting along with their rulers. Gradual- 
ly mutual understanding and respect de- 
veloped. 

Relationships with the Japanese and 
Korean civilians were complicated by their 
political status. The former were enemy na- 
tionals, and the latter were potential allies. 
Hence theoretically the Japanese were to be 
dealt with more severely and Koreans with 
greater consideration. Actually, this did not 
occur. All groups were placed under the 
same security restrictions. The pathetic 
state of the Japanese soon elicited American 
sympathies so that they were given as much 
aid as other groups. No preferential treat- 
ment was accorded to the Koreans; they 
were found to be no more friendly and often 
were more difficult to deal with than other 
groups. 

The Japanese, during early contacts, were 
intensely afraid of the Americans. When 
this anxiety subsided, they resigned them- 
selves to a stolid acceptance of the inevi- 
table. They passively submitted to all edicts 
and were apathetic and nonco-operative. 
American ways of doing things were incom- 
prehensible, and the contradictory orders 
issued confirmed their convictions that 
Americans were queer people. To Koreans 
the upheaval was just one more chapter in 
a lifetime of oppression. Having been ex- 
ploited for generations, they expected noth- 
ing else. Declarations of liberation were 
meaningless, for there was nothing in their 
background to indicate what it meant. The 
Koreans were suspicious of Americans but 
not hostile. They were a defeated people, 
prepared to accept and conform to what- 
ever their new masters ordered. In the suc- 
ceeding months of daily contact, these atti- 
tudes changed. With the continued evidence 
of fair play, the rendering of medical care 
for the sick, and the provision of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, they grew more friendly. 
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Still this did not wipe out the cultural 
gaps. Americans were indignant over the re- 
fusal of the Japanese to care for orphan chil- 
dren who belonged to no surviving family 
and over the numerous spurious excuses the 
Koreans gave for being unable to work. 
They resented the careless sanitary prac- 
tices of both groups. The term ‘“gooks” 
summarized their feelings toward these 
Orientals. The Japanese, in turn, have not 
been won over to a deep and abiding love of 
all things American. They are not recon- 
ciled to defeat and assume that the Japa- 
nese armed forces will some day restore 
them to their earlier status. Japanese and 
Koreans feel uneasy under American rule: 
they would rather be told what to do than 
be asked to share in the making of democrat- 
ic decisions. They seek certitude and so are 
upset by the present instability; one day 
they are invited to express their views and 
the next they are penalized for doing so. 
Sometimes salvage collection for personal 
use is encouraged and other times it is for- 
bidden. The kind of clothing that may be 
worn has changed several times. Intermit- 
tently security restrictions are relaxed, and 
then suddenly, without any apparent cause, 
elaborate controls are once more placed on 
them. 

It was only natural for the civilians to 
compare current conditions with those of 
the past. In objective terms, the welfare of 
the population is much poorer now. The 
quality of the Japanese administration of 
the mandates has been underestimated by 
Americans. Emotional reactions to all 
things Japanese has produced a tendency to 
assume that all the enemy’s actions were 
malevolent. This attitude is not only con- 
trary to reality but also prevents a realistic 
comprehension of the situation. The Japa- 
nese may have been motivated by purely 
selfish reasons, but they nevertheless pro- 
vided a high material standard of living and 
security. Their South Seas Bureau adminis- 
tered the mandates in a manner not unlike 
other colonial governments elsewhere. Mod- 
ern sanitation facilities were introduced, 
hospitals were built, and medical care was 


free. Carpenters and masons from Japan 
were brought to the islands to build wooden 
and concrete homes to replace the less 
healthful grass shacks. Aged workers were 
pensioned, labor contracts were honored, 
and labor relations were amicable. There 
are few reports of brutality. Wages were 
relatively high—in some cases higher than 
either those currently being paid or the 
scale of other Pacific colonial areas. The 
armed forces were prohibited from molest- 
ing native women. Schools, roads, and other 
public facilities were built at the expense of 
the Japanese South Seas Bureau. Taxes 
were nominal, and before the war the re- 
strictions on the natives were not regarded 
by them as odious. 

The Micronesians do not regard the 
Americans as liberators who saved them 
from an awful fate; they know that, had the 
invasion not taken place, their lives would 
not now be so disorganized. But there is no 
resentment against Americans for having 
come and destroyed their way of living. The 
war is accepted as given and the accom- 
panying chaos as inevitable. The natives 
are deeply impressed by the kindness and 
generosity of Americans. That an army 
would take time and use precious supplies to 
care for the islanders in the midst of hard 
fighting could not be reconciled with Japa- 
nese tales of how Americans act. In some 
respects the Americans are viewed more fa- 
vorably than the Japanese. The former 
rulers had placed a ceiling on opportunity, 
and this was deeply resented. Micronesians 
were not permitted to attend the higher 
schools, nor were they eligible for any of the 
responsible positions in government. The 
direct intervention of the Japanese in na- 
tive affairs caused social turmoil; it dis- 
turbed the established relationships between 
the chiefs and the people and upset the 
functioning of native organizations. The 
caste system in which the Japanese were 
deemed inherently superior to Micronesians 
was unacceptable to these proud, sensitive 
people. The Japanese South Seas Bureau’s 
program of modernization weakened native 
institutions without providing adequate 
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substitutes. Thus the shift from collective 
to individual enterprise, the curtailment of 
the gift exchange system, the liquidation of 
clan-held lands, the revision of the matri- 
lineal family organization—all confused the 
mores on the rights and duties of the mem- 
bers of the group. Today the Micronesians 
feel that Americans have their interests at 
heart and that these objectional practices 
will not occur again. 


PROSPECTUS 


Through its Navy military government 
in Micronesia, America is now directing the 
destinies of Pacific peoples. The initial ef- 
forts, in view of the lack of prior experience 
and the multiple problems facing the organ- 
ization, have been eminently successful. Its 
achievements can be measured partly in 
terms of the universal desire of the Microne- 
sians to remain permanently under Ameri- 
can jurisdiction. It is evidenced in the aid 
the natives are giving voluntarily to the 
war effort. It is discernible in the improve- 
ments in living and health conditions since 
the beginning of American rule. Present 
well-being, however, does not obscure the 
widespread anxiety over the future. What 
will happen after the war is over is the sub- 
ject of the deepest concern among the peo- 
ples of Micronesia. It is apparent to all that 
the islands are not economically self-de- 
pendent or capable of operating politically 
as an independent state. 

We have much to gain by a sound ad- 
ministration of Micronesia and equally 
much to lose if we fail. Not only is our future 
security involved but also our status in the 
world community. In terms of world society, 
Micronesia is inconsequential in size. Yet 
how we act in the Pacific will indicate to the 
peoples elsewhere how we regard subordi- 
nate populations. In the past America as a 
nation has been the symbol of political lib- 
erty: whether as a trustee we can represent 
internationally the high moral principles 
that we proclaim remains to be demon- 
strated in practice. 

Fortunately, there is no fundamental 
conflict in Micronesia between native and 
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American interests. By the establishment 
of an enlightened program, we can maintain 
both our own security and the well-being of 
the Micronesians. The means for achieving 
this goal cannot be reduced to any simple 
formula. Still the problems are not so com- 
plex as to be beyond effective control. The 
prerequisite is a coherent, positive national 
policy backed by an informed public opin- 
ion. Neither of these now exists. Perhaps 
the first step toward that end would be the 
dissemination of accurate, realistic informa- 
tion. Thus far the press has limited its re- 
ports to the more bizarre aspects of native 
life, and the debates which are now taking 
place in “‘study clubs” reveal a complete 
absence of the basic facts. The average 
American’s knowledge of the South Seas is 
fantastic; there is a vast educational job to 
be done. The second step is the develop- 
ment of a responsible, permanent adminis- 
tration. Military government is an emer- 
gency war measure, and, with the coming. 
of peace, a new organization based on the 
principles of the San Francisco Conference 
is needed. Perhaps an assistant secretary 
of the Navy directing a civilian staff would 
enable the armed forces to exercise a voice 
in Micronesian affairs and yet free it of a 
type of activity not inherent in a military 
structure. Civil service by offering rewards 
commensurate with professional training 
and ability might attract men who now 
gladly serve at low incomes for patriotic 
motives. Unlike other colonial nations, we 
lack a tradition of careers in foreign service. 
Our men now think of foreign duty largely 
in terms of the duration of the war. If prop- 
er inducements were forthcoming, the high 
quality of personnel so urgently needed may 
be procured. The alternative proposal—to 
continue the Micronesian islands under a 
mandate system with several nations par- 
ticipating in their control—will face the 
same basic issues, namely, the establish- 
ment of a sound administrative policy. 

The bases for a sound administration of 
Micronesia can be stated in three general 
propositions. First, indirect rule. The na- 
tives are fully capable of running their own 
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internal affairs, and we know too little about 
native society to intervene effectively. By 
working with native leaders and the indige- 
nous native organizations, the existing so- 
cial order will be strengthened. Moreover, 
it would remove one of the major objections 
the Micronesians had to the Japanese prac- 
tice of direct rule—absence of a sense of con- 
trol over their own destiny. All that the 
islanders require is technical aid, guidance 
in dealing with out-groups, and the oppor- 
tunity to reconstruct their own community. 

Second, economic rehabilitation. We have 
a moral obligation as well as a legal one un- 
der international law to help the natives 
back to economic self-dependency. Further- 
more, it would be to our own benefit to re- 
place the present costly relief program with 
one in which the islanders could provide for 
their own needs. This initially entails the 
provision of supplies for rebuilding homes, 
native industries, farming, and fishing. It 
also means re-establishing a balanced money 
economy—unfreezing funds so that local 
capital is available, paying a higher wage to 
provide greater purchasing power, selling 
manufactured goods at a reasonable price, 
and compensating for lands confiscated and 
property destroyed. (The last might be 
made one of the reparation costs to be 
charged against Japan in the peace treaty.) 
The Micronesians probably will never be 
economically self-sufficient, but, with tan- 


gible aid, the natives may contribute a 
greatei share of their own upkeep. 

Third, acculturation. The Micronesians 
are intelligent, able peoples. The Japanese 
limited their educational opportunities. An 
adequate school system would help the na- 
tives adjust to living in a world society. Ac- 
culturation has been under way for over a 
century and is now taking place under 
American control. It cannot be stopped, 
nor do the natives wish to return to their 
ancient ways of living. The task is therefore 
one of easing the adjustment and insuring 
that the best features of Western civiliza- 
tion are disseminated without disrupting 
local social organization. 


In any event the nation is committed to 
assume some responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of Micronesia. The principle of 
trusteeship incorporated in the San Francis- 
co Conference provides the framework with- 
in which these islands will be administered. 
By these provisions the United States will 
continue to play an active role in the direc- 
tion of civil affairs in Micronesia. We have 
barely begun the difficult job of developing 
governing techniques, and we have yet to 
formulate clearly our goals in the Pacific. 
The art of governing deserves our best 
thought and effort, for our future is inex- 
tricably tied up with it. 
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ABSTRACT 


Social status, as described by income and religion, largely determines a 
his political behavior. The voting trend in New York City over a long peri 
status. Group membership is more important than party platforms or ex 


rson’s vote and other aspects of 
appears to be a function of social 
sure to propaganda in determining 


the voter’s choice. Where the voter’s opinion conflicts with the established party line, the party program is 
interpreted in terms of the individual’s own desires and beliefs. Those least aware of differences between the 
parties and least convinced that the outcome of the election will affect them personally are most likely to 


change parties. 


All recent studies in the field of public 
opinion stress the high correlation between 
the voter’s socioeconomic status and his 
voting tendency. The importance of the 
voter’s economic status and his party prefer- 
ence is not necessarily known. The recent 
study by Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet, 
The People’s Choice, established the signifi- 
cance of religion and residence as well as 
economic status in predicting a person’s 
vote. 

The present study is an endeavor to find 
whether the same factors operating in mid- 
western Erie County, with its half-rural, 
half-small-town population, are effective in 
a large metropolitan community. It in- 


* The study was planned and supervised by the 
staff of the Social Research Laboratory of the De- 
partment of Sociology, City College. The interview- 
ing and the coding of the schedules were undertaken 
by students from the departments of sociology or 
psychology in Barnard College (11 students), Brook- 
lyn College (33), City College (12), Hunter College 
(50), and Queens College (13). The author is indebt- 
ed to Professors Agnes Byrnes, Daniel Katz, S. 
Stanfield Sargent, Herbert Stroup, and Kimball 
Young for their assistance in obtaining the co-opera- 
tion of the students in the above-named colleges; 
and to Professor Samuel Joseph, director of the 
Laboratory, for his kind permission to use the facili- 
ties of the Laboratory for the execution of this study. 


2 The study is based on a representative sample 
of five hundred New Yorkers, chosen by residence 
within the city, rent, religion, sex, and age. Accord- 
ing to recent estimates, the city is about equally di- 
vided among the three major faiths, with a slightly 
higher proportion of Catholics. The three religious 
groups differ with regard to education and economic 
status, The Protestants, with the highest average 
income, also include the largest proportion of per- 
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quires into the influence of socioeconomic 
factors on political awareness and political 
action as well as the relative importance of 
party programs and the voters’ opinions 
with regard to the main national and inter- 
national issues on the decisions of New 
Yorkers. Finally, the relationship between 
voting trends in the last three presidential 
elections and socioeconomic factors is 
analyzed. 


I, POLITICAL AWARENESS AND 
POLITICAL ACTION 


Political awareness.s3—Political activity 
among different groups of the population 
may be assumed to be related to the sig- 
nificance its members ascribe to political 
events such as elections. The analysis of 
voting behavior in different socioeconomic 
groups is, therefore, preceded by a study of 
the relative importance different groups at- 
tributed to the 1944 presidential election. 

Not all New Yorkers considered the 
election to be of real importance for the na- 
tion or themselves. Approximately seven 
out of every ten thought that it would 
“make a real difference who wins in the 


sons who completed high school or attended college. 
On the other extreme we find the Catholics, who fur- 
nish the majority of persons in the lowest-income 
groups and whose educational level is the lowest of 
all three groups. 


3 “Political awareness” has been defined for pur- 
poses of this study in terms of the respondent’s be- 
liefs concerning the importance of the election gener- 
ally and for him personally. 
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present election.’’ Only three out of ten be- 
lieved that the “outcome of the election 
would affect them personally” (see Table 
1). 

As would be expected, the amount of 
education is related to the extent of political 
awareness. However, differences in religion 
were far more important than educational 
differences in determining the extent of a 
person’s political awareness. On each edu- 
cational level the Catholics were least im- 
pressed by the significance of the election, 
and the Jews the most convinced that the 
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tion in political action in the steadily declin- 
ing proportion of nonvoters. 

The increase in the proportion of voters 
between 1936 and 1944 was greatest among 
Jews of low and medium income,‘ followed 
by Catholics of middle and upper income 
groups. Only Protestants with low incomes 
fail to show an increase in the proportion of 
voters. 

The nature of this trend becomes even 
more apparent if we disregard differences in 
economic status. In 1936 the Protestants 
were the most frequent voters, but in 1944 


TABLE 1* 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS STATING | 
Outcome oF ELECTION MAKES 


A DIFFERENCE 


RELIGION 

Grammar High and 

School College 
All religions....... .| 67 77 
Catholic........ | 51 70 
Protestant......... 77 72 
No. of cases........ 184 306 


PERCENTAGE OF Persons STATING 
THAT OvuTcoME oF ELECTION 


Arrects THEM PERSONALLY 
Grammar High and 
Total School College Total 

72 23 24 3° 
61 IS 24 20 
73 20 | 34 3° 
43 
490° 184 302 49° 


* This table gives only the percentage of persons in each group who believe that the outcome of the election 


makes a difference. The figure in the 


outcome of the election was of importance 
to the nation and to themselves. 

Political activity ——The extent to which 
any group becomes politically active is de- 
termined not only by political awareness but 
also by the amount of time and energy 
specific activities require. While 84 per cent 
of all New Yorkers interviewed voted in the 
last presidential election, only 15 per cent 
had “ever written letters to their congress- 
men” and a mere ro per cent were “mem- 
bers of any politica! club or organization.” 

The present study does not indicate 
whether participation in terms of letter- 
writing or membership in political organi- 
zation has risen among various social 
groups during the last decade, However, 
there is evidence of an increased participa- 


‘ : ammar-school column for Catholics means that 51 per cent of the total 
group think that it makes a difference who wins, while the 
table. The same procedures have been used for Tables 2 an 


49 per cent who did not think so are omitted from the 
d 3. 


theirs was the largest proportion of non- 
voters. A partial explanation may be the im- 
pact of the war on both religious minorities. 
Jews and Catholics in New York City are 
first- or second-generation Americans. As 
such, they are more closely identified with the 
population of their home countries and may 
be more aware of the effect of recent political 
events abroad and at home. 

The Jews, particularly, became extreme- 
ly conscious of the Fascist danger. Among 
the Catholics, foreign events appear to have 
had a more indirect influence. In compari- 


4The term “low income” refers to all families 
which earned less than $2,500 annually; “medium 
income,”’ to families whichearned between $2,500 and 
$5,000 annually; “high income,” to families which 
earned more than $5,000. 


| 
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son with the Jews they ‘show a low level of the greater proportion of “letter-writers”’ 
political awareness. The proportion of among Jews and Catholics. While there are 
Catholics who thought the outcome of the _ practically no differences in the proportion 
election in 1944 was important was small- of lower- and upper-class New Yorkers writ- 
er than that of the two other religious ing letters to their congressmen, it is in- 
groups. Moreover, many of the “new Catho- teresting to note the absence of letter- 
lic voters’’s did not think that the outcome writers among Protestants of low income as 
of the election made any difference. There- well as the fact that only Republican voters 


TABLE 2 


PROPORTION OF NEW YORKERS WRITING LETTERS TO THEIR 
CONGRESSMEN, BY VOTE AND RELIGION 


, RELIGION PERSONS VOTING FOR: 
Economic 
Catholics Jews Protestants | Roosevelt Dewey 
Allincome groups. . . 12 20 8 18 10 15 
fe) 23 ° 18 2 14 
Medium or high... . 13 17 19 16 16 16 
Number........... 166 14! 88 260 125 385 
TABLE 3 


PROPORTION OF VOTERS IN SIX STATUS GROUPS WHO ARE MEMBERS OF 


| Low INCOME MEpiIUM AND HicH INcoME 
VoTERS 

Catholics Jews Prot- Catholics Jews Prot- 

estants estants 
Percentage of members.......... 12 8 ° II 3 19 
Roosevelt voters..............-. | 10 8 re) II 3 7 
Dewey voters. 2 ° ° ° ° 12 
No. of voters reporting.......... | 106 50 32 57 88 57 

| 


fore, the increase in political activity among with higher incomes write to their congress- 
Catholics can hardly be attributed to the men (Table 2). 
direct impact of foreign events. Foreign Membership in the major party organi- 
events, however, could still have had an zations in New York City is also definitely 
indirect effect on the Catholic group, per- aligned along the lines of social status. Most 
haps through the personal solicitation of members of the Republican party organiza- 
politically conscious leaders among them. tions supporting Dewey enjoy the highest 
The greater interest in voting among re-__ social status, the middle- and lower-class 
ligious minorities in 1944 is paralleled by Protestants. None of the lower-class Prot- 
estants or middle- and upper-class Catholics 
ed ie ins for the first time. Most of them were reported membership in political Kae 


above thirty years of age and could have voted in tions. (Table 3) 
1936 or 1940 but failed to do so. Among the Roosevelt voters who be- 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS, BY ROOSEVELT AND DEWEY VOTERS 
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longed to a political organization, Catholics 
formed the majority, particularly in the 
group with lower incomes. In the groups of 
middle and upper income participation ex- 
ists on a somewhat broader basis, although 
Catholics again constitute the majority of 
club members. The Jews, in spite of their 
high level of political awareness or political 
interest, are less organized than either 
Catholics or Protestants. Relatively very 
few Jews belong to political organizations. 

The distribution of club members no 
longer parallels the distribution of the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican vote in the city. 


II. SOCIAL STATUS AND THE VOTE 


The vote follows status lines.—Social 
status, defined by income and religion, al- 
so determines voting behavior. Lazarsfeld 
and his associates state that “social char- 
acteristics determine political preference.” 
Party preferences of the 1940 Erie County 
voter were determined to a large extent by 
religion and income. Low income predis- 
posed a person to vote Democratic; high 
income, to vote Republican. Catholics tend- 
ed to vote the Democratic ticket more often 
than Protestants. A Catholic of low income, 
therefore, would be more strongly predis- 


CHART I 


PROPORTION OF DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN VOTES IN NEW YorK CITY 
BY INCOME AND BY RELIGION, 1044 


Low INCOME 


Catholics Protestants Catholics 
62% 50% 
38% 44% 
110 32 N 52 


Since voting along class or status lines was 
more distinct in 1936 and 1940 than in 1944, 
club membership in former years conformed 
more to the actual vote distribution than 
today. Perhaps the failure of the voters 
among Republicans of low status to become 
members of Republican organizations or to 
write letters to their congressmen repre- 
sents but another example of cultura! lag. 
Perhaps political control is more stable than 
fluctuations of the vote. Whatever the rea- 
son, we find that social status is definitely 
related to political activities. Among the 
Republicans those of highest status, the 
wealthier Protestants, were found to be most 
active. Catholics and Jews of low income 
were more active among the Democratic 
voters. 


MEDIUM AND HicH INCOME 


Protestants 


30% DEMOCRATS 


or 


70% REPUBLICANS 


64 


posed to vote Democratic than a Catholic 
of high income. The latter, in Lazarsfeld’s 
words, would be exposed to “cross pres- 
sures.’”’ As a Catholic he would be inclined to 
vote Democratic; as a member of the group 
with high income, to vote Republican. 

The same factors operating in midwestern 
Erie County, with its half-rural, half- 
small-town population, were found to op- 
erate in metropolitan New York. In the last 
three presidential elections Catholics tended 
to vote Democratic more often than Prot- 
estants. Voters of low income were more 
likely to vote for Roosevelt than for his op- 
ponent (see Chart I).° 


6 For purposes of comparison with the Lazarsfeld 
study and because the Jewish group showed smaller 
fluctuations in voting behavior than -the other 
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The changing vote and socioeconomic fac- 
tors.—Gallup believes that the pronounced 
differences in the class composition of Re- 
publican and Democratic voters, conspicu- 
ous in 1936, are slowly disappearing. To 
discover whether this is true of New York 
City, the election returns of the last three 


presidential campaigns were compared (see 
Chart IT). 
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pronounced in the middle-income group 
(Table 4). 

Income and the changing vote-—The fact 
that the greatest increase in Republican 
votes appeared in the medium-income group 
is consistent with the hypothesis that the 
tendency to vote Republican increases with 
rising income. The predisposition toward 
the Democratic party is greater among the 


CHART II 


PROPORTION OF REPUBLICAN VOTERS IN THE LAST THREE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
BY INCOME AND BY RELIGION 


CATHOLICS 
Low Medium High 
Income Income Income 
51% 53% 
38% 36% 
% 20° % 257 
1 
36 40 44 36 40 


PROTESTANTS 
Low Medium High 
Income Income Income 
70% 68% 68% 


557% 
44% 47% 
32% 
li 25% | | 
36 40 44 36 40 44 


YEAR OF 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE AND RATIO OF INCREASE OF REPUBLICAN VOTES BETWEEN 
1936 AND 1944, BY RELIGION AND BY INCOME 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE Ratio oF INCREASE 
RELIGION 
Low Medium High Low Medium | High 
Catholic....... 24 46 43 1:10.0 
Protestant. .... 14 38 13 2.3 I:1.3 


During the last decade the proportion of 
Republican voters climbed steadily in New 
York City, as in the rest of the nation. Yet 
not all groups changed to the same extent. 
The ratio of increase in the proportion of 
Republican votes in the period between 
1936 and 1944 was twice as high among 


- Catholics as among Protestants. Within 


both religious groups changes were most 


groups, further analysis is restricted to Catholics 
and Protestants only. 


group with low income than among those 
with middle incomes; the former group is 
more resistant to change. 

The group with middle incomes tends to 
identify itself with that with lower in- 
comes more during periods of depression 
such as existed before the 1936 election. In 
1936 the Democratic party had just com- 
pleted its unprecedented relief and public 
works program. It had offered assistance to 
those who needed help, mainly members of 
the low and middle groups. 
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During periods of relative economic 
security, however, the group with middle 
incomes tends to identify itself more with 
the wealthier. During the last two presi- 
dential elections the war boom had brought 
prosperity. The depression had largely been 
forgotten, and, by and large, people were 
uptimistic about the postwar world. There- 
fore, the customary identification of the mid- 
dle class with the upper class, which tends to 
vote Republican, could become effective. 

Religion and the changing vote.—Catho- 
lics showed a greater tendency toward 
change than Protestants. The Catholics 
are most heavily represented in the low and 
middle incomes. Therefore, a shift in the 
Catholic vote toward the Republican party 
suggests a greater similarity in the composi- 
tion of the two major parties. An increase of 
Catholics in the Republican party in New 
York City means an increase in the number 
of Republicans with low and medium in- 
comes. 

How long this tendency to similarity be- 
tween the two parties will continue de- 
pends upon two circumstances. In con- 
formity with their economic status, poorer 
Catholics are inclined to vote Democratic. 
Catholics as a whole now tend toward the 
Republican party. The question will be 
whether the relative influence of economic 
status or the relative influence of religious 
affiliation (membership in the Catholic 
group) is stronger in the long run. The an- 
swer to this question depends on the propor- 
tion of unemployed during the postwar re- 
conversion period. Much will depend upon 
the relative prosperity of the country as well 
as upon the leaders and molders of opinion 
among closely knit religious groups. 

There is so far no ready explanation for 
the greater increase in the proportion of Re- 
publican votes among Catholics generally, 
particularly in view of the low level of politi- 
cal awareness. To shed further light on the 
question of vote changes, we proceed next to 
examine the party platforms as related to 
the attitudes of the voters with regard to the 
major international and domestic issues of 
our time. 
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III, THE MAIN ISSUES OF 
THE ELECTION 


The party platforms——The most con- 
spicuous element in the last presidential 
election was the relative absence of any out- 
spoken difference in the campaign propa- 
ganda of both major parties. Republicans 
as well as Democrats advocated far-reaching 
international co-operation and a continua- 
tion, if not extension, of our social security 
system. The Democrats emphasized their 
past record both in domestic and in foreign 
affairs. The Republicans emphasized the 
“need for a new man,” for a change, and 
accused the administration of bungling and 
waste. The Democratic party stressed the 
“necessity to continue an experienced man 
in office during the critical period of the 
war’—a man “who enjoyed confidence’’ 
and “would be able to make a good peace.”’ 
The Republican party claimed that a Re- 
publican administration would have the 
“confidence of business’”’ and “insure pros- 
perity after the war.” 

The propagandistic difficulties facing the 
Republican party as a result of the ad- 
ministration’s war record were emphasized 
in the 1944 Fortune poll. Of the two-thirds 
of the population who expressed a definite 
opinion, a large majority believed that the 
Democrats would make a better peace and 
be more capable of preventing unemploy- 
ment after the war. Thus, a considerable 
proportion of Republican voters either had 
more confidence in the Democratic party or 
was at least uncertain which party would 
best be able to solve the major problems of 
war and peace. , 

These results suggest that other factors 
than the problems of an enduring peace or 
full postwar employment were instrumental 
in causing many voters to change toward 
the Republican party, because there is little 
doubt that the voters of both parties agreed 
as far as these major issues are concerned. 

Public desire for international co-opera- 
tion.—Both Democrats and Republicans 
expressed themselves in favor of interna- 
tional co-operation and, therefore, followed 
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the public will when they came out for inter- 
national co-operation in the 1944 election. 

However, until recently, the Republican 
party in Congress had pursued a more iso- 
lationist policy than the Democrats. How 
did the Republican voter reconcile his vote 
intention with his knowledge of the party’s 
past record? One may argue that people do 
not pay much attention to congressional 
action or manage to forget it soon. Actually, 
the Democratic voters in New York City 
recognized a difference between the two 


the parties differ on questions of vital im- 
portance to him and then make up his mind 
on the basis of his conclusion? Or is his 
opinion a mere rationalization in support of 
an already-made decision? The Republican 
voter who genuinely favors international 
co-operation has to believe that his party, 
too, favors co-operation; otherwise he 
would be plunged into a serious mental con- 
flict. 

The issues of social security and govern- 
ment planning.—An appraisal of voters’ 


CHART III 


RECOGNITION OF PARTY DIFFERENCES ON QUESTIONS OF “INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION” AND 
“SocraL SECURITY,” BY PROPORTION OF ROOSEVELT AND DEWEY VOTERS 
RECOGNIZING OR FAILING TO RECOGNIZE A DIFFERENCE 


THE ISSUES 


Differences 


INTERNATIONAL SocraL SECURITY 
parties CO-OPERATION PROGRAM 
Do Parties Roosevelt Dewey Roosevelt Dewey 
differ? Voters Voters Voters Voters 
No 15% 16% i 
Don’t 437% 42% 
know 17/0 17% iH 
23% 24% 
Yes 68% 67% 
347% 34% 


parties on that score, while the Republican 
voters concluded that the difference between 
the two parties had disappeared. It is im- 
probabie that the Republican voters forgot 
their party’s past record while the Demo- 
crats remembered it. This is particularly un- 
likely in the light of the results of the Fortune 
poll. The Republican voters simply de- 
cided that the difference between the two 
parties had disappeared, while Democratic 
voters, confronted with the same evidence 
(most Democrats and Republicans read the 
same newspapers), had come to the opposite 
conclusion (see Chart III). 

One may well ask whether the argument 
precedes or follows a person’s decision in 
voting. Does the voter first decide whether 


opinions on social security and full employ- 
ment after the war leads to the same hypoth- 
esis. Although differences between both 
parties were more pronounced than on the 
question of foreign policy, a majority of 
Democrats (92 per cent) as well as of Re- 
publicans (64 per cent) believed that the 
“government should provide jobs through 
public works programs for the unemployed” 
after the war. The prevalence of a so-called 
“New Deal” philosophy among the follow- 
ers of both parties became even more ap- 
parent when the: respondents were asked: 
“What could be done to prevent unemploy- 
ment after the war?”’? A majority of Republi- 


7To avoid the influence of suggestion, a free- 
answer question was used. 
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cans (52 per cent) as well as of Democrats 
(62 per cent) recommended “government 
planning,” a “public works program,” an 
“extension of the social security system,” 
and “government-sponsored housing,” to 
prevent future unemployment. A small 
minority, mostly Republicans of medium 
and upper income, stated that unemploy- 
ment could be prevented only if “govern- 
ment left business alone.”” Only among up- 
per-class Republicans would a majority 
(55 per cent) rely on business rather than 
on government help for the postwar period. 


a 
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cepted the New Deal philosophy in fact 
though perhaps not in name.* To be con- 
sistent, they chose to believe that the two 
parties had the same outlook on quéstions 
of social security. The Democrats, on the 
other hand, in spite of the similarity of the 
party platforms, refused to accept Republi- 
can claims. They argued that the two parties 
differed fundamentally on these issues. The 
voter’s previous decision to vote for his 
candidate or party again appears to have 
determined his belief concerning the pres- 
ence or absence of a genuine difference be- 


TABLE 5 


SUGGESTIONS OF DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN VOTERS FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT AFTER THE WAR, BY ECONOMIC STATUS IN PERCENTAGES 


How Can UNEMPLOYMENT AFTER 
THE War Be PRevenreD? 


Change system, take over plants 
New Deal measures, government help, public 
works, planning, government-sponsored hous 
ing 
Government co-operate with business and help 
business 
New markets, domestic and foreign. . 
Government must leave business alone and lift 
restrictions 


No. of suggestions 


Low 


DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS 
Medium Total Lae Medium Total 

and and 
High High 

I 9 ° 7 3 

69 62 65 38 52 

8 13 5 II 7 

21 15 26 25 26 

I I 4 19 12 

56 146 60 65 125 


However, the majority of all Republicans 
spontaneously approved of “New Deal’ 
measures (Table 5). 

The wishes of the large majority of Re- 
publicans again are at odds with the actions 
of Republican congressmen. The discrep- 
ancy between the voters’ opinions and con- 
gressional action in the field of foreign policy 
is apparent also with regard to domestic 
issues. The majority of Republican repre- 
sentatives has consistently voted against 
New Deal measures favored by their con- 
stituents. 

Republican voters, particularly those in 
the lower-income brackets, would have 
voted against their convictions, unless they 
believed that the Republicans, too, had ac- 


tween the parties; his opinions are shaped by 
his decision. 

The voter’s arguments.—If voting behavior 
could be traced to the voter’s deliberations 
rather than to group membership, direct 
questioning might furnish a clue to the real 
motives behind his decision. We have seen 
that the decision how to vote can hardly be 
attributed to differences on major questions 


® The discussion is concerned here only with the 
basic principles of the New Deal, not its name. It is 
obviously impossible to accept the ideas and, at the 
same time, be opposed to the stereotyped name 
“New Deal.” In the minds of many voters the ““New 
Deal” may stand for different factors from those im- 
plied here, e.g., bureaucracy, waste, bungling, etc., 
rather than for the social and economic measures 
introduced by it. 
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of foreign and domestic policy between the 
parties. One cannot be surprised, therefore, 
to find that the overwhelming majority of 
arguments centered around the personal 
qualities of the candidates. As could be ex- 
pected from the way the campaign was 
conducted, most of these personal argu- 
ments were concerned with Roosevelt 
rather than with Dewey. Democrats were 
pro-Roosevelt rather than anti-Dewey; 
Republicans, anti-Roosevelt rather than 
pro-Dewey (Table 6). 

Of particular interest was the relatively 
large number of arguments of a “neutral” 
character among the Republicans. Many 
simply stated that we “need a change” or a 
“new man,” that “Roosevelt was too old.” 
There may be some people who voted Re- 
publican for no other reason than a belief in 
periodic change or in the prerequisite of 
youth for political efficiency. It seems some- 
what more likely that in the majority of 
cases this argument constitutes but another 
rationalization for a decision already made 
and does not explain why the person actual- 
ly voted Republican. 

The arguments of most Democratic 
voters in support of their candidate centered 
around “Roosevelt’s greater experience.” 
He was considered “indispensable for the 
winning of the war” or the “making of a good 
peace.” These arguments were expressed 
relatively more frequently by Democrats 
with higher incomes. Among the other 
Democrats one finds a substantial minority 
arguing in terms of class differences: “‘Roose- 
velt is good for labor’ and ‘“‘minorities’’; 
Dewey, “too much under the influence of 
business”’ or “capitalists.”” These arguments 
again point to the strong influence of in- 
come in determining voting. Traditionally 
low-income and minority groups tend to 
vote the Democratic ticket. Predisposition 
seems to be less effective among the wealth- 
ier Democrats. More predisposed toward the 
Republican party, they argued almost ex- 
clusively in terms of Roosevelt’s greater 
experience. 

The influence of predisposition was clear- 
ly discernible also among a considerable 
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proportion of the Republicans with middle 
and upper incomes, who were quite con- 
scious of their class interests. They stated 
that “Roosevelt was bad for business,’’ while 
“Dewey favors business” and would “guar- 
antee full employment” and a “prosperous 
economy.” 

The Republicans of low income, persons 
ordinarily inclined to vote Democratic, 
either argued almost exclusively in terms of 
the “need for a new man” or stated that 
“Roosevelt craved for power,” “would be- 
come a dictator,” and “favored the Com- 
munists.”’ While the first argument proba- 


TABLE 6 
PROPORTION OF ARGUMENTS FOR OR AGAINST 
ROOSEVELT OR DEWEY AMONG ROOSE- 
VELT AND DEWEY VOTERS 


Roosevelt Dewey 

Type of Argument Voters Voters 
Pro-Roosevelt............ 61 6 
Pro-Dewey. 3 24 

Neutral (need change, new 

Anti-Roosevelt........... 3 45 
Anti-Dewey.............. 33 9 
No. of arguments......... 180 133 


bly does not indicate the real motivating 
factor, the fear of “dictatorship” or of “‘com- 
munistic influences’”—expressed by one- 
third of this group—deserves serious con- 
sideration.? It is possible that this fear 
caused many persons, usually predisposed 
to vote Democratic, to vote against Roose- 
velt. 

The readers of Democratic and Republican 
papers——The overwhelming majority of 
both Democrats and Republicans were ex- 
posed almost exclusively to Republican 
press propaganda. Four times as many 
Democrats read strongly Republican papers 
as strongly Democratic papers. This ratio 
was even larger among the group with low 


9In many European countries fear of communism 
has influenced the lower-middle classes toward the 
right. 
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incomes, which does not usually listen to 
the more evenly distributed campaign 
propaganda of the radio. 

Both Democrats and Republicans were 
thus exposed to propaganda calling Roose- 
velt a “dictator,” “power-crazy,” and “under 
Communist influence” and, for years, attack- 
ing his domestic and foreign policy. Yet, in 
1944, about one-half of the Catholic and 
Protestant voters who were exposed to the 
strongly anti-Democratic News, Mirror, 
and Journal voted for Roosevelt. Those 
who had decided to vote Democratic simply 
failed to accept their arguments. Even 


the consistent voters (see Table 7) indicates 
that the changers were politically the least 
alert and least interested of all voters. Only 
one-half of all changers believed that the 
outcome of the election was at all important, 
as compared with two-thirds of the total 
number of voters studied. Only 14 per cent 
of them thought that the outcome of the 
election would affect them personally, as 
compared with 25 per cent of the two reli- 
gious groups in which most changes oc- 
curred. 

Less than one-third of all voters who 
changed their party affiliation in the past 


TABLE 7 


PERCENTAGE OF “‘CHANGERS,”’ “NEW VOTERS,”’ AND ‘“‘CONSISTENT 
VOTERS’’ BELIEVING THE TWO PARTIES DIFFER WITH REGARD 


CHANGERS New Voters CONSISTENT VOTERS 
Do PARTIES Democrats Democrat, | Republican, 
DIFFER? as of 1940 
Nonvoter Nonvoter 1940 1940 
Who Voted 
. Democrat | Republican | Democrat, | Republican, 
Republican 
1044 1944 
in 1944 
Yes. 32 49 32 67 44 
eee 47 6 27 15 32 
Don’t know...... 21 45 41 18 24 
No. of voters. .... 43 33 34 990 57 


among Republicans only a small proportion 
quoted the arguments handed out by their 
favorite papers as main reasons for their 
decision. Therefore, it is very unlikely that 
voting in general and the recent shift in 
particular can be attributed to newspaper 
propaganda. 


IV. SOCIAL STATUS AND THE 
VOTING TREND 


The “changers.”—The most significant 
evidence supporting the hypotheses that 
neither specific objective arguments nor the 
belief that one would fare better under a 
new President were responsible for the shift 
in the New York vote is furnished by those 
who changed parties between 1940 and 1944. 
A comparison between the “changers’’ and 


four years believed that the two parties 
differed with regard to their foreign pro- 
gram. The “changers” also included the 
smallest proportion of voters who thought 
that the two parties differed with regard 
“to their attitude toward a public works 
and social security program.” They are 
followed closely by the ‘““New Voters,”’ most 
of them persons who could have voted in 
1940 had they so desired. The decision to 
change parties or to vote for the first time is 
obviously not the result of an awareness of 
the difference between the two parties. 
Social status and the voting trend.—One 
must, therefore, conclude that the trend in 
voting is not related to differences in party 
programs or differences in the opinions of 
the voters concerning the intentions of the 


TO THEIR DOMESTIC PROGRAM 
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presidential candidate. Instead, the trend 
depends on factors such as religion and in- 
come and is a function of status or group 
affiliation. It is most outspoken among 
groups who, in Lazarsfeld’s words, were 
exposed to “cross pressures.” If the poor 
traditionally tend to vote Democratic and 
if there is now a tendency among Catholics 
to shift toward the Republican party, richer 
Catholics would obviously be more likely to 
shift than poorer Catholics. 

Some tentative hypotheses—Although an 
explanation of this trend in voting cannot 
be given within the framework of the study, 
some tentative hypotheses for further in- 
vestigation may be offered. The failure of 
the respondents to recognize any difference 
between the parties, together with their ap- 
preciation of the Administration’s accom- 
plishments during the war, points to the 
working of personal influences within close- 
ly knit groups rather than to exposure to 
parties and propaganda. It is likely, there- 
fore, that a shift in opinion among the lead- 
ers of any group would be followed by a 
similar trend in voting among the group 
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members, the more so if they do not compre- 
hend its significance. This mechanism is 
most likely to work among groups under 
“cross pressure,’ which means groups pre- 
disposed toward both parties. Group re- 
sistance toward change is likely to be 
greater where several factors combine 
to predispose a person in favor of one 
party. 

The slow disappearance of distinct status 
lines in the composition of the two major 
parties in New York City may be a passing 
phenomenon due to the operation of specific 
historic factors. In a depression the identi- 
fication of the Democratic party with social 
reform will be more impressed upon the pub- 
lic than in times of prosperity, when the 
public is likely to forget past hardship. An- 
other depression, therefore, may lead again 
to a sharper crystallization of class lines in 
terms of party preference, unless the propa- 
ganda and actions of both parties with regard 
to the issue of social security and a public 
works program remain alike. 
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COURTSHIP IN A GROUP OF MINNESOTA STUDENTS 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK AND THEODORE CAPLOW 


ABSTRACT 


A questionnaire sent to college students asked for data on (1) courtship difficulties, (2) growth patterns 
in courtship experience, (3) conflict and confusion in love affairs, and (4) the breaking of love affairs as a 
bereavement experience. In general, mothers approved the beginning of dating more than fathers. Students 
revealed difficulty in establishing friendships with the opposite sex. Later affairs are increasingly significant 
for males who feel the double burden of mate-finding and mate-supporting. Some evidence of conflict and 
confusion appears. Girls showed a marked tendency to report themselves in the conventional role of being 
sought after. In about half the cases little or no heartache followed breaking off the affair. 


This article reports an investigation made 
among students at the University of Min- 
nesota inquiring into (1) courtship difficul- 
ties, (2) growth patterns in courtship experi- 
ence, (3) conflict and confusion in student 
love affairs, and (4) the breaking of love 
affairs as a bereavement experience.’ 

Our sample, like those utilized by most 
investigators in the study of the family, is 
by no means representative. The individ- 


TABLE 1 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHEDULES 
BY SEX 

Affair Male Female Total 
135 251 386 
Second.......... 105 195 300 
56 106 162 
A 18 30 48 
314 582 896 


uals, investigated in 1940, were not neces- 
sarily typical students, being drawn exclu- 
sively from sociology courses on the ele- 
mentary or intermediate level. Co-operation 
on the part of the subjects was excellent; 
only three students refused to fill out a 
questionnaire in whole or in part. The study 
is based upon 399 questionnaires, reporting 
896 serious love affairs. There were 141 
questionnaires filled out by men reporting 

* Financial assistance in this study was received 
from the research funds of the Graduate School of 
the University of Minnesota and in the form of a 


grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research 
Council. 


314 affairs. There were 258 questionnaires 
filled out by women reporting 582 affairs. 
Of the serious affairs reported by men, 73.0 
per cent had been broken up; and, of those 
reported by women, 71.0 per cent. 

The mean age of the men was 22.0 years 
and that of the women 21.9 years. Both 
men and women had completed an average 
of 2.8 years of college work. Distribution by 
affairs is indicated in Table 1. 

The rather elaborate and lengthy ques- 
tionnaire was so prepared that responses 
could be indicated by writing of simple 
numbers or by checking appropriate items. 
The following presentation is a condensed 
statement of the findings. 


COURTSHIP DIFFICULTIES 


Sociologists are increasingly interested 
in the conception of family life as a continu- 
ous ongoing pattern of social interaction, 
with causative factors operating from gen- 
eration to generation. The family group pro- 
vides both incentives and obstacles to its 
own self-perpetuation through courtship, 
marriage, and reproduction. More specifi- 
cally, two hypotheses may be presented to 
which our data are relevant: (1) There is 
reason to think that complex and ambiva- 
lent emotional patterns within the family 
both facilitate and hamper the difficult 
transition from intrafamily interaction to 
the more mature interaction involved in 
courtship. (2) Many adolescents feel inade- 
quate and isolated in venturing into the 
courtship market. The difficulties may be 
due to the mere fact of adolescence, to ties 
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and complexes acquired in the family group, 
to personal defects, or to external difficul- 
ties in the larger impersonal environment. 

Certain of the findings bear upon the 
first hypothesis. The response of students 
to a question concerning their father’s atti- 
tude toward first dating is indicated in 
Table 2. There is a bare suggestion in these 
figures that fathers, as the Freudian theory 
maintains, are more inclined to resist the 


threatened emotional loss of their daughters © 


than of their sons. The difference of resistant 
fathers of daughters as compared with re- 
sistant fathers of sons is 9.5 per cent (18.0 — 
8.5), and the corresponding critical ratio is 
2.72. The corresponding responses in regard 
to mothers’ attitudes are indicated in Table 


The most significant finding is a differ- 
ence of 15.8 per cent (50.9 — 35.1) between 
the proportions of girls and boys who were 
encouraged by their mothers in initial 
courtship experience. The critical ratio is 
3.0. There is a suggestion here—in accord- 
ance with Freudian theory—of a willingness 
on the part of mothers to eliminate poten- 
tial rivals from the family group. But since 
mothers were more inclined than fathers to 
encourage the dating of sons as well, a 
Freudian hypothesis must be qualified by 
the recognition that mothers may simply be 
more interested than fathers in the mating 
process; they perhaps acquire vicarious ex- 
perience through identification. The per- 
centage difference between mothers and 
fathers in the encouragement of sons—14.3 
(35.1 — 20.8)—has a critical ratio of 3.0. 

As to the second hypothesis—that of in- 
adequacy and isolation in early courtship 
experience—two types of evidence might be 
cited, the first having to do with reported 
overt behavior, the second with evaluations. 
Only 5.7 per cent of the 141 men replying 


_ Teported no dating. The corresponding per- 


centage for 251 girls (V = 258) is 2.7. The 
mean number of individuals dated more 
than once by men was 10.3. In the case of 
girls, only 3 reported no repeated dating, 
but a rather suspicious number—s56—left 
the question unanswered. For the 202 girls 
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replying, the mean of individuals dated 
more than once was reported as 11.7. 
Obviously, dating relationships vary tre- 
mendously in intimacy and significance. Out 
of the male sample (N = 141), 135 reported 
at least one important love affair, as defined 


TABLE 2 


ATTITUDES OF FATHER TOWARD 
FIRST DATING 


MALE FEMALE 
ATTITUDE OF FATHER AS 
REPORTED BY STUDENTS vd Per 
Cent Cent 
Prohibited or disapproved)... . . 18.0 
19.7 
Replying: 239 |..... 
I4I |100.0 | 258 |100.0 
TABLE 3 


ATTITUDES OF MOTHER TOWARD 
FIRST DATING 


MALE FEMALE 
ATTITUDE OF MOTHER AS 
REPORTED BY STUDENTS 
No Per No Per 
Cent Cent 
Prohibited or disapproved]... . . 9.5 
I4I |100.0 | 258 |100.0 


in terms of “going steady, long duration, 
closeness to marriage, and emotional attach- 
ment.” Of the female sample (NV = 258), 
251 reported at least one important love 
affair. The average number of important 
affairs reported for men is 2.23. The average 
number of important affairs reported for 
women is 2.26. It can only be speculated as 
to whether a given affair is really important 
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or merely seems important to the student 
against a background of limited experience. 

Indirect objective evidence concerning 
the adequacy of courtship opportunity may 
be obtained from “endogamous” courtship 


TABLE 4 


AFFAIRS “ENDOGAMOUS” BY RELIGIOUS 
AFFILIATION (FIRST THREE AFFAIRS) 


MALES FEMALES 
Reticious AFFILIATION Per Per 
Cent Cent 
No “En- No. 
doga- doga- 
mous mous”’ 
Protestant............ 176 | 79.5 | 391 | 80.8 
53 | 58.5 | 71 | 38.0 
29 | 72.4| 52 | 84.9 
No preference or incom- 
TABLE 5 


DIFFICULTY IN MAKING THE ACQUAINTANCE OF 
MEMBERS OF THE OPPOSITE SEX IN 
EARLY ADOLESCENCE 


MALE FEMALE 
| Per | Per 
No. No. | . 
Cent Cent 
To some extent..}....... | 38.3 
Total 14! 100.0 258 | aus 


behavior of members of various religious 
groups. It might be expected that members 
of minority religious groups would have to 
accept “‘exogamous”’ affairs, that is to say, 
affairs with members of different religious 
groups. 

Acomparison of the religious groups in the 


first three affairs combined are found in 
Table 4. The critical ratio of the difference 
in endogamy between male Catholics and 
male Protestants (79.5 — 58.5) is 2.8. The 
most striking difference, however, is that 
between female Catholics and female Prot- 
estants (80.8 — 38.0), which has a critical 
ratio of 7.0. 

These rather surprising findings might 
conceivably be due to a greater tolerance by 
Catholics of premarital courtship relation- 
ships. More probably Catholics, particularly 
Catholic girls, are handicapped as a minor- 
ity group in the courtship market and, 
rather than be left out, seek or accept re- 
lationships with persons of another religion. 
It might be argued that this latter hypoth- 
esis is refuted by the endogamy of the 
Jewish group. In this case, however, a 
stronger endogamous tradition with refer- 
ence to Jew and Gentile may prevail over 
the willingness of a numerically smaller re- 
ligious group to seek courtship partners out- 
side their own religious circle. 


Taking up the student’s own evaluation - 


of the adequacy of his courtship experience, 
certain findings are presented in Table 5. It 
would seem that over a third of the college 
students in the sample did feel that they had 
difficulty in initial participation in the 
courtship market. 

That the students are not merely indulg- 
ing in gloomy recollections concerning past 
difficulties is suggested by evidence in Table 
6. This evidence that a surprising propor- 
tion of students in even a coeducational col- 
lege lack opportunity to meet persons of the 
opposite sex is borne out by an extensive 
survey made at the University of Minne- 
sota in 1934.” 

Student reactions to their present oppor- 
tunities to meet members of the opposite 
sex are fairly well indicated in Table 7. The 
reasons alleged for such inadequacy as given 
by the 35.1 per cent of the men and the 40.6 
per cent of the women who checked “‘inade- 


* Clara Brown, Anne Fenlason, ef al., “Student 
Social Life at the University of Minnesota,” I 
(February 2, 1935), 38, 45, and 57. (Mimeographed.) 
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quate” are presented in Table 8. It would 
seem fair to conclude that, from one cause 
or another, at least a third of the sample of 
Minnesota students find their opportunities 
to meet members of the opposite sex inade- 
quate. 

Does such a situation described above 
imply frustrated romantic longing or is 
there a practical eagerness to find realistic 
adjustments? Subjects were asked whether 
they would patronize a dating bureau es- 
tablished by a respectable agency. To this 
“yes-or-no” question, of the 136 men reply- 


TABLE 6 


PARTICIPATION IN PRESENT FORMAL 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


MALE FEMALE 
Per Per 
Cent Cent 
Extensive.......]....... 
Considerable....|....... 21.5 
Average........]....... 41.4 
Replying. ...... SRE | 
Total a] 141 100.0 | 258 100.0 


ing (NV = 141), 79.4 per cent said “‘No”’; of 
the 250 girls answering (V = 258), 84.4 per 
cent replied in the negative. The coefficient 
of mean-square contingency between will- 
ingness to patronize a dating bureau and the 
adequacy of present social opportunities was 
found to be .oo. Perhaps it is not just dates 
that students want but also success in com- 
petition for dates. 

For the 139 men (N = 141) who replied 
concerning both adequacy of courtship op- 
portunity and degrees of personal happiness, 
the coefficient of mean-square contingency 
is .37. The corresponding measure for 254 
girls (V = 258) is .38. If happiness is good, 
then the courtship situation is bad for some 
Minnesota students. 
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GROWTH PATTERNS IN COURTSHIP 


Quite aside from a possible trend toward 
increasing likeness in status, there is the 
possibility of growth trends, that is, that 
some developments are due to either bio- 
logical or social maturation. They may im- 


TABLE 7 


PRESENT OPPORTUNITIES TO MEET MEMBERS 
OF THE OPPOSITE SEX 


MALE FEMALE 
RSPONSE 
Per Per 
Cent Cent 
I4I 100.0] 258 100.0 


TABLE 8 


REASONS FOR INADEQUACY OF PRESENT OPPOR- 
TUNITIES TO MEET MEMBERS OF 
THE OPPOSITE SEX* 


Male Female 

(N =141) (N =258) 
61.2 
Meet wrong kind......... 72.2 13.6 
Personality limitations. .. . 10.2 II.7 
Lack social contacts....... 21.1 48.5 
No fraternity (or sorority). 18.4 19.4 
Other reasons............ 12.2 14.6 


* These percentages are based on a check list, hence responses 
may be incomplete or overlapping due to the wording of the 
question. The sum of percentages should not be expected to to- 
tal 100. 


ply progressively either greater or lesser 
similarity between the sexes. A number of 
hypotheses present themselves, none of 
which, to our knowledge, has ever been 
adequately tested. 

1. It would be plausible to set forth the 
hypothesis that exclusiveness as an index of 
affair significance would increase with later 
affairs. The schedule called for an estimate 
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as to what proportion of the relationship 
involved ‘going steady”’ (exclusively) with 
the affair partner. The exclusiveness con- 
tinuum involved the following categories: 
“All the time; Three-fourths of the time; 
One-half of the time; One-fourth of the time; 
Less than one-fourth of the time; Not at 
all.” Considering only the first three affairs 
—those involving an adequate number of 
cases—a trend toward exclusiveness would 
be indicated by a coefficient of mean-square 
contingency exceeding o. This assumes that 
the flow of the scatter diagram is in the di- 
rection both of later affairs and of categories 
implying greater exclusiveness. There were 
altogether 296 first, second, and third affairs 
reported by men. For 295 of these, informa- 


TABLE 9 


MEAN EXCLUSIVENESS RATIOS 
BY SEX AND AFFAIR 


Affair Male Female 
.876 638 


tion was given concerning exclusiveness. 
The coefficient of mean-square contingency 
based on this sample of 295 cases was .35. 
There is evidence, therefore, of only a slight 
trend toward exclusiveness in later affairs 
reported by males. In the case of 541 of the 
552 first three female affairs reported, in- 
formation was given concerning exclusive- 
ness. The corresponding coefficient was .16. 
In the case of female students, therefore, 
there is only an insignificant trend toward 
greater exclusiveness in later love affairs. 

A rough index of exclusiveness would be a 
ratio of the proportion of students going 
more than half of the time exclusively with 
their partners, to the proportion of students 
going exclusively less than half of the time. 
The mean exclusiveness ratios are shown in 
Table 9. The evidence is in line with the co- 
efficients of contingency and suggests a sex 
difference. 

2. A closely related hypothesis is that 


later relationships would be regarded as 
relatively more important. Response cate- 
gories to the question, “Did you feel that 
the relationship was the most important 
thing in your life?” were “Often,” ‘“Occa- 
sionally,”’ and “Never.” There were 294 
schedules (V = 296) reporting first, second, 
and third affairs of men which also gave 
information upon importance. The rela- 
tionship between categories of importance 
and order of affair may be expressed con- 
cisely by a coefficient of mean-square con- 
tingency. The coefficient in this case is .45. 
There were 549 schedules (WV = 552) con- 
cerning first, second, and third love affairs of 
female students which also gave informa- 
tion on importance. The contingency co- 
efficient relating categories of importance to 
order of affair proved to be .12. By this 
criterion, there is some slight evidence of 
increasing significance of later affairs for 
males. 

Another question in the schedule con- 
sisted of a check list of twenty-five emo- 
tional states. The proportion of men check- 
ing the item “Love” was: first affair, 56.3; 
second affair, 69.5; and third affair, 78.6. 
The difference between the first-affair per- 
centage and the third-affair percentage 
(78.6 — 56.3) has a critical ratio of 3.0. In 
the case of girls there is likewise a tendency 
toward increasing expression of “love” from 
affair to affair. The percentages are: first 
affair, 46.6; second affair, 63.1; and third 
affair, 70.8. The critical ratio of the differ- 
ence between the first and the third affairs 
on this item (70.8 — 46.6) is 4.3. 

3. A final hypothesis concerning possible 
growth patterns in courtship might posit a 
progressive sex differentiation. In other 
words, beyond a certain point, unfolding 
courtship experience'might follow one path 
in the case of men and another with women. 
Thus Professor Waller assumes that a basic 
factor in biosocial sex differentiation in 
courtship would be differential maturity 
with reference to matrimony. Waller im- 
plies that men go through a period of dal- 
liance in which there is an exploiting atti- 
tude toward women and an avoidance of 


entanglements which might lead to pre- 
mature marriage.’ In our culture, women 
tend to marry at a somewhat earlier age 
than men and are as yet less burdened with 
the problem of financial adequacy for mar- 
riage. The outstanding problem for girls is 
to find a mate. Men have to find both the 
mate and the means. 

A more specific version of the hypothesis 
would then be that there is increasing con- 
flict, sex frustration, and unhappiness for 
males as economic forces separate young 
men from girls in their own age group. Ob- 
viously, this aspect of the courtship drama 
will depend much upon sex ratios, relative 
economic status, and range of social partici- 
pation. 

That the alleged “period of dalliance” is 
not altogether associated with superficial 
emotion on the part of men is suggested by 
our data concerning love. It will be recalled 
that the proportion of men reporting love 
increased with later affairs. The percentages 
tend to be higher than the corresponding 
percentages for girls, combining all sched- 
ules. The proportion of the 314 male sched- 
ules reporting love was 65.3; the correspond- 
ing proportion of the 582 female schedules 
was 57.9. This difference has a critical ratio 
of 2.2. 

Again, we find by combining affairs that 
the proportion of men’s schedules reporting 
melancholy is 19.4; the corresponding pro- 
portion of women’s schedules is 8.9. The 
difference has a critical ratio of 4.2. 

Another question on the schedule was: 
“Which, if any, of the following were causes 
of conflict between you?” The average 
number of sources of conflict reported by 
males and females is indicated in Table ro. 
The differences here are not significant, but 
they suggest that life does not become sim- 
pler for men with later affairs. 

More conclusive evidence of increasing 
difficulty of adjustment for men struggling 
with a double problem of mate-finding and 
mate-supporting is found in the reports con- 
cerning emotions experienced in the affairs. 


3 Willard Waller, The Family (New York: Dry- 
den Press, 1938), esp. pp. 223-25. 
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For purposes of condensation, the twenty- 
five emotional states in the check list were 
arbitrarily classified as ‘‘Pleasant,” “Un- 
pleasant,” and “Ambiguous.” Three ob- 
servers agreed independently upon the clas- 
sification of all items, with the exception of 
one minor item (“Apathy”), listed as un- 
pleasant rather than ambiguous by a two- 
thirds vote. The ratio of the number of 
pleasant emotions to the number of un- 
pleasant emotions checked was calculated 
for each sex and affair group. The results are 
presented in Table 11. 


TABLE 10 
CAUSES OF CONFLICT 


Male Female 
(N = 296) (N=552) 
1.8 2.0 
2.5 2.5 
2.7 2.0 
TABLE 11 
RATIOS OF PLEASANT TO UN- 
PLEASANT EMOTIONS 
‘ Male Female 
(W = 296) (N = 552) 
1.57 1.56 


There is some evidence that men undergo 
increasing relative maladjustment because 
of their double burden of mate-finding and 
mate-supporting. On the other hand, there 
is little evidence in these data that young 
men protect themselves during social and 
economic immaturity by a casual attitude 
toward love relationships. 


CONFLICT AND CONFUSION 


The so-called “older generation” has 
only a very hazy idea about the amount of 
conflict and confusion involved in the court- 
ship of college students. All students of the 
family must seriously consider the brilliant 


] 
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analysis of ego-rivalries in courtship as made 
by Waller. His principle of least interest,‘ 
somewhat anticipated by E. A. Ross, is a 
challenging one. Unfortunately, our own 
data do not bear too directly upon this prin- 
ciple. The students were asked, “Did you 
worry about being more deeply involved 


TABLE 12 


WORRY ABOUT INVOLVEMENT 


| 
MALE | FEMALE 
RESPONSE 
Per Per 
He } Cent Ne. Cent 
10.5 | 10.0 
35.5 | 26.7 
Replying. ...... 577 | 
| 5 | 
314 100.0 | 582 | 100.0 


TABLE 13 
PERCENTAGES OF VARIOUS ITEMS CHECKED 


Conflict Item Pr 

Posseasiveness................ 22.0 23.7 
Irritability arising from emo- 

tional tension.............. 19.4 15.3 
Dislike of friends............ 19.1 13.4 
Accusations of loss of interest 1.5% 14.1 
Disagreement about the future 13.1 17.3 
Dominance.......,.........- 9.6 8.9 
3.2 4.3 
Exploitation. ................ 1.4 9.5 


than he or she?” Since there was no pro- 
nounced trend, the four affair categories 
have been combined. The results are given 
in Table 12. 

There is a slight tendency, perhaps over- 
compensatory, on the part of the girls to in- 
sist that they did not worry about depth of 


* Ibid., chaps. x and xi. 


5 Principles of Sociology (New York: Century 
Co., 1921), p. 136; cf. Waller, of. cit., p. 275. 


involvement. The critical ratio of the differ- 
ence in percentages (63.3 — 54.0) is 2.7. 
Whether in these percentages evidence is 
found of a clash between love and pride de- 
pends merely upon the amount of conflict 
of this kind which is expected. The figures 
tell nothing, of course, about the actual 
dominance and subordination in the rela- 
tionships. 

The schedule used in this study included 
a check list of possible causes of conflict in 
the relationship. The percentages of the 
combined schedules on which various items 
were checked are indicated in Table 13. 

Aside from causes of conflict, a specific 
question was asked concerning the incidence 


TABLE 14 
JEALOUSY 
MALE FEMALE 
RESPONSE 
Per Per 
me. Cent Ne. Cent 
Occasionally. ...]....... 49.5 
314 100.0 582 100.0 


of jealousy. The evidence is presented in 
Table 14. The difference between the pro- 
portion of males and females replying 
“Often” (16.4 — 10.5) has a critical ratio 
of 2.4. The difference between the propor- 
tions of males and females replying ‘‘Never”’ 
(40.0 — 28.5) has a critical ratio of 3.5. The 
evidence of ego clash is not striking; but, 
considering the data on accusations of loss 
of interest, possessiveness, and jealousy, 
there is an implication that ego manifesta- 
tions play a part in the courtship of college 
students. 

There is the implication in Waller’s dis- 
cussion of “Rating and Dating” that under 
certain conditions, particularly when males 
are scarce, girls are forced to compromise 
in matters of sex morality in order to avoid 
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the breaking of relationships by dominant 
males who are making the most of their 
period of dalliance. In view of our policy of 
avoiding questions concerned with sex, 
which might reduce student co-operation, 
we do not have data which bear specifically 
upon this hypothesis. The students were 
asked concerning their affairs, “Did you 
give in on important theoretical or moral 
issues for fear of losing him or her?” The re- 
plies are indicated in Table 15, which shows 
that there is a striking tendency for women 
to deny giving in. The critical ratio of the 
difference between percentages responding 
“‘Never”’ (80.7 — 66.8) is 4.3. 

It is unfortunate that definite general 
conclusions cannot be drawn. There is evi- 
dence of ego clash, which may or may not 
exceed expectations. The Ross-Waller prin- 
ciple of least interest is not verified by the 
present data—but neither is it refuted. 

Pending the advent of a social engineer 
who can guide young people directly to 
their ideal mates, a more or less painful 
process of selection and rejection—of mak- 
ing and breaking courtships—must take 
place. Within certain limits, a willingness to 
look further implies the finding of straighter 
sticks. There is some danger that an individ- 
ual may lag in his search through inertia, 
lack of confidence, guilt feelings, or excessive 
sympathy. Sometimes there is the feeling 
that too much has been invested in even an 
unsatisfactory relationship to justify its 
rupture. One gambles, as it were, on the pos- 
sibility of success in the old relationship be- 
cause of one’s share in the “jackpot.” To 
test the general hypothesis of inertia, sub- 
jects were asked, “‘Did you have a feeling of 
being trapped in the relationship?” All 
affair schedules are combined in Table 16. 

The difference between the percentages 
of men and women replying “‘Often” (7.1 — 
5.4) has a critical ratio of only 1.0. On the 
other hand, the difference between the per- 
centage of men replying “Never” and the 
percentage of women so replying (79.4 — 
69.8) has a critical ratio of 3.1. Stating the 
matter in positive terms, the difference be- 
tween the percentages of males and females 
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replying ‘“‘Often”’ or ‘“‘Occasionally”’ (30.2 — 
20.6) has a critical ratio of 3.1. This evidence 
corroborates the prior statement of sex 
differentiation in courtship patterns and 
may reflect the vague perception by the 
men of the double burden of finding and 
supporting a mate. 


TABLE 15 
““GIVING IN” 
MALE FEMALE 
RESPONSE 

Per Per 

ate. Cent fe. Cent 
Occasionally. ...}....... 16.3 
Total 314 100.0 | 582 100.0 

TABLE 16 
“FEELING TRAPPED” 
MALE FEMALE 
RESPONSE 

Per Per 

He. Cent Cent 
5.4 
Occasionally....|....... 15.2 


As a question bearing more specifically 
upon the question of inertia, the subjects 
were asked, “Did you continue the relation- 
ship after it had ceased to be satisfactory?” 
Apparently because the question did not 
seem quite applicable to students having 
continuing affairs, and because it did not 
contain a “Don’t Know” category, it often 
remained unanswered. The percentage dis- 
tribution of these responses is found in Table 
17. 
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The difference between the proportions 
of men and women responding “‘Yes’’ has a 
critical ratio of 1.7. There is a bare sugges- 
tion in the figures that males may be more 
inclined to feel caught in relationships 
which they can neither readily break nor 
carry through to marriage. 


TABLE 17 
UNSATISFACTORY RELATIONSHIPS 


MALE FEMALE 
RESPONSE 
‘ Per Per 
me. Cent No. Cent 
Replying. ...... 251 466 
116 
314 | 100.0] 582 190.0 
TABLE 18 
DATING EXPENSES 
MALE FEMALE 
RESPONSE 
Per Per 
No. Cent No Cent 
19.6 
Less than half...|....... 0.3 
Replying. ...... | 572 
37 Te) 
ee 314 | 100.0 | 582 | 100.0 


A rich source of conflict and confusion 
in the courtship of young people might well 
be the vagueness which apparently now 
exists in the definition of courtship roles. 
Subjects were asked, ‘Did the men pay all 
the expenses incurred in common?” and 
were presented with various exclusive cate- 
gories to be checked. Results from the ques- 
tion are given in Table 18. 

The significant finding expressed in these 


figures is the tendency of females to insist 
that all expenses were paid by their court- 
ship partners, while males are more inclined 
to substitute “Most” for “‘All.” The critical 
ratio of the difference between the propor- 
tions of males and females responding ‘‘All” 
(77.9 — 61.0) is 4.9. Many men, however, 
failed to reply. There is nothing necessarily 
illogical or mendacious in this discrepancy, 
since the girls responding were not neces- 
sarily the courtship partners of the boys re- 
sponding. One is impelled, however, to 
suspect that women strain a little to report 


TABLE 19 
INITIATIVE-IN-DATING 


MALE | FEMALE 
RESPONSES | 

Per | Per 

Cent | Cent 

Occasionally. ...}....... 39.5 
314 100.0 | 582 100.0 


themselves in a traditional feminine court- 
ship role. 

Another item diagnostic of confusion in 
roles was the question, “Did the girl take 
the initiative in telephoning, visiting, and so 
forth?” The findings are given in Table 19. 

All the sex differences appear to be sta- 
tistically significant. The critical ratios of 
the differences in percentage responses are: 
“Never,” 8.1; “Occasionally,” 4.3; “Often,” 
3.9; and “Very often,” 3.4. There is, again, 
no absolute proof of confusion of roles in 
view of the fact that the girls in the sample 
were not necessarily courtship partners of 
the boys questioned. One does, however, con- 
clude that there is no longer close conform- 
ity to standardized courtship roles and that 
there is probably a sex difference in the in- 
terpretation of whatever actually does take 
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place in the initiating and financing of court- 
ship activities. This second conclusion is, 
of course, less well founded than the first. 
In view of prior evidence concerning worry 
about involvement, initiative in courtship, 
and moral issues, one feels that the women 
in the sample like to present themselves in 
a conventional, respectable, and sought- 
after role. 


THE BREAKING OF LOVE AFFAIRS 


Courtship selection as it now operates 
involves the making and breaking of love 
affairs. Much trouble might be spared the 
human race if first love were the right love, 
but such is not yet the case. The evidence 
concerning the status of affairs at the time 
of filling in the schedules is given in Table 
20. There was a slight tendency for girls 
to claim more engagement in later affairs. 
In general, however, the decreased propor- 
tion of later affairs reported broken merely 
indicated that they had not yet completed 
their cycle. There were 227 broken affairs 
reported by males, but since in 3 schedules 
the status of an affair was not reported, the 
true number of broken affairs for males could 
have been 230. The number of broken affairs 
for women could have been 414 rather than 
the 412 reported. From the evidence ob- 
tained from other questions, it seemed best 
to estimate the true number of broken 
affairs for men as 230 and for women as 414. 

We gain some insight into the actual or 
pretended roles played by women as com- 
pared with men when causes responsible for 
the breakup are considered. The students 
were asked, ‘“‘Who or what was responsible 
for the breakup?” Since more than one 
category or response could be checked, it is 
most meaningful to consider the percentages 
of total checking responses directed toward 
particular causes. A total of 192 specific re- 
sponses were checked by men and 326 re- 
sponses specifying causes of breakup were 
checked by women. Presumably these were 
all from students having broken affairs. 
More than one response could be checked. 
The relative emphasis on specific causes in- 
cluded in the check list is indicated in Table 
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21. In 73 male schedules and 121 female 
schedules the vague category “Other” 
causes was checked. Such responses are not 
included in the process of establishing a 
base for percentages given in Table 21. 

It is clear from the figures that the happy 
circumstance of mutual loss of interest is the 
one most commonly mentioned, yet differ- 
ential loss of interest—the chief source of 
heartache—is implied in nearly half of the 


TABLE 20 
AFFAIR STATUS 
Male Females 
(N =314) (N = 582) 
2.9 | 4.8 
Continuing, but not mar- 
ried or engaged......... 21.2 22.6 
TABLE 21 
CAUSE OF BREAKUP CHECKED BY MALES 
Male Female 
Cause for Breakup (N = 230) (N = 414) 
Subject’s interest in another 
Partner’s interest in another 
29.7 
Mutual loss of interest... . 46.9 38.1 


responses. It is interesting to note the fre- 
quency with which men as subjects admit 
loss of interest, as compared with women. 
The difference between the percentages 
(32.2 — 15.1) has a critical ratio of 4.7. 
The same implication is found in the critical 
ratio of 3.7 between the percentages of male 
and female responses (29.7 — 15.3) accusing 
their partners of loss of interest. Again we 
find evidence that the girl student in our 
sample either enjoys the role of being sought 
after or wishfully identifies herself with this 
role. 
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SHOCK AND READJUSTMENT 


The preceding discussion makes pertinent 
a more specific inquiry into the emotional 
consequences and adjustive mechanisms as- 
sociated with the breakup of love affairs. 
The students were asked concerning their 
affairs, “How did you feel about the way it 
ended?” Their responses by category are 
again expressed in Table 22 as percentages 
of the total number of responses, since an in- 
dividual might indicate more than one emo- 
tional state. 

By way of check upon bitterness, ration- 
alization, and overcompensation, the sub- 


TABLE 22 


EMOTIONAL STATE 


Male Female 

(N = 230) (N = 414) 
Remorseful........ 6.6 6.7 
15.2 16.8 
Happy........... 4.4 3.5 
Mixed regret and relief... . 21.9 


8 
8 


jects were asked the question, “Do you feel 
that you were more honest and straight- 
forward than he or she?” The results are 
presented in Table 23. The more striking 
implication of the evidence is a general 
tendency to moral self-justification regard- 
less of sex or affair. The only way to avoid 
this interpretation is to assume that both 
the men and the women have courtship part- 
ners morally inferior to those included in the 
sample, although not inferior in social status, 
intelligence, income, or education.® College 
students, like other mortals, perhaps need 
ability to see themselves as others see them. 

While relatively few of our sample verbal- 
ly admit serious emotional complications in 
the breakup, one should remember the evi- 


6 Supporting data not here included. 
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dence of overcompensation found by Waller 
in his study of divorced persons.? We have 
just noted evidence of moral self-justifica- 
tion; another question brings evidence sug- 
gestive of repression and frustration. There 
were 488 responses made by men to a check 
list of adjustive reactions, and 977 responses 
made by women. The percentages of re- 
sponses falling in various categories are indi- 
cated in Table 24. 


TABLE 23* 
JUDGMENTS OF RELATIVE HONESTY 


Per Cent REPLYING 


| 
JUDGMENT | 
First Second | Third 
| Affair Affair | Affair 
ais | | | 
Males (N = 230) 
More. | 25.5 29.3 37.2 
| 62.0 58.5 43.1 
| 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
Females ( VN = 414) 
59.5 46.6 
Less. : 13.5 7.2 16.7 
Total... 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 


* Only completed schedules for first three affairs included. 
Very few broken affairs were fourth affairs. 


It is interesting to note that between a 
fifth and a third of the responses indicate 
either nocturnal dreaming or daydreaming 
about the former courtship partner. It is 
also interesting to note the incidence of the 
wishful illusion of recognizing the former 
partner. This phenomenon has been noted 
in the case of divorced persons by Waller. 
Waller likewise has noted, in his analysis of 
the alienation process, that a definite break 
tends to set up a certain glorification of a 
severed relationship. Our data show a great- 


7 The Old Love and the New (New York: Live- 
right, 1930). 


| | 


er tendency to remember pleasant than un- 
pleasant things. In the case of men, the dif- 
ference between percentages (15.6 — 2.3) 


TABLE 24 
ADJUSTIVE REACTIONS 


Behavior Male Female 
(N =230) | (VN =414) 

Frequenting places with common 

Avoiding places with common 

associations................ 2.9 3.4 
Avoiding meetings............ 4.7 
Attempting meetings.......... 5.9 4.3 
Remembering only unpleasant 

Remembering only pleasant 

Dreaming about partner. ..... II.2 
Daydreaming................ 14.3 II.4 
Imagining recognition......... 6.4 7.9 
Liking or disliking people because 

of resemblance............. ae 5.4 
Imitating mannerisms......... 1.8 2.1 
Preserving keepsakes.......... 7.0 10.8 
Reading over old letters....... 6.8 8.7 


has a critical ratio of 7.8. In the case of wom- 
en, the corresponding difference (15.8 — 
3.9) has a critical ratio of 6.7. 
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Perhaps the most direct evidence con- 
cerning actual severity of a possible trauma 
following breakup is found in the length of 
time required for readjustment. The sub- 
jects were asked, “How long was the period 
of readjustment after the breakup?” The 
results are reported in Table 25. 


TABLE 25 
ADJUSTMENT DURATION 
Per Cent REPLYING 
EsTIMATE 
Males Females 
(N = 230) (N =414) 
Several weeks.......... 33-6 19.5 
Several months......... 7.7 19.5 
Several years........... 2.3 5.3 


The data based upon combined affairs 
leave unaltered the implication that about 
one-half the students have no readjustment 
problem. Again, it may be noted that any 
evaluation of the findings depends in part 
upon preconceptions about heartbreak. 
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THE ANALYSIS OF PROPAGANDA: A CLINICAL SUMMARY’ 


ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 


ABSTRACT 


Five interrelated approaches to propaganda analysis are described. These are the (1) societal, (2) social- 
psychological, (3) communicatory, (4) psychological, and (5) technical. Each also may be viewed as a group 
of propaganda techniques. Propaganda is viewed not just as the manipulation of verbal and other symbols 
but more broadly as an inherent part of an individual’s or a group’s drive to advance what it regards as its 
own interests. Knowledge of the propagandists’ techniques in each of the five areas aids the analyst to de- 
termine the relationship of the propagandists’ goals to those of the groups to which the analyst is com- 


mitted, to the analyst’s version of “social welfare.” 


In one sense, propaganda can be thought 
of as a use of expression-forms in such a way 
as to convey ideas rapidly to many people. 
Through graphic symbols, music, pageantry, 
and combinations of words the propagan- 
dist makes impressions upon masses of peo- 
ple. These impressions are sometimes vivid. 
They are frequently charged with emotion. 
They may be wholly or partially “true,” 
confusing, or “‘false.”’ 

If such impressions were transmitted in a 
detailed and accurate manner rather than 
in the shorthand of the propagandist, few 
would bother to listen; most would be bored. 
In moments given to decision, vividness 


and emotion-arousing symbolism frequently ~ 


override common-sense demands for accura- 


* My colleagues in the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis during my tenure as executive director 
have aided me in many ways to develop the con- 
ceptions of propaganda, analytical techniques, and 
opinion modification set forth in this article. I want 
to mention indebtedness especially to Kirtley F. 
Mather, Harvard University, Institute president; 
F. Ernest Johnson, Columbia University and Federal 
Council of Churches, vice-president; Clyde R. Mil- 
ler, Columbia University, secretary of the board; 
Clyde Beals, Fortune Magazine, former Institute 
editor; and Barrington Moore, Jr., U.S. Department 
of Justice, former Institute research assistant. Help- 
ful with comments and suggestions on the manu- 
script were these Institute board members: Ralph 
D. Casey, University of Minnesota; Maurice R. 
Davie, Yale University; Forrest E. Long, National 
Safety Council and New York University; Peter H. 
Odegard, Amherst College and the U.S. Treasury 
Department; and Robert K. Speer, New York Uni- 
versity. 


cy and for an opportunity to question and 
discuss. 

This communication shorthand, through 
the purposeful use of omnibus symbols, 
facilitates and may even be said to be one 
of the elements making it possible for us to 
develop—for better or for worse—modern 
mass-political and mass-business action. It 
is an efficient way of attracting votes? and 
retail sales. Regardless of the intrinsic vir- 
tues of a political candidate or a brand of 
canned goods, a social reform or a religious 
doctrine, people are powerfully influenced 
in their judgment of these items by the im- 
pressions made by omnibus symbols, that 
is, by glittering generalities and name-calling 
symbols. Such impressions would be more 
accurate if derived from careful exposition, 
but few people have the necessary patience 
to read such expositions. 


2Paul F. Lazarsfeld (“The Election Is Over,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, VIII [1944], 317-30) con- 
ludes (p. 330) that “elections are decided by the 
events occurring in the entire period between two 
Presidential elections and not by the campaign. .... 
Only a very small percentage of people can be con- 
sidered so truly undecided that propaganda can 
still convert them, and those are likely to be of a 
special kind.” But, in this, Lazarsfeld neglects the 
role of propaganda in interpreting significant events 
“occurring in the entire period,” in relating those 
events to popular sentimentsand desires. As Kimball 
Young notes, in his Social Psychology (2d ed.; New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1944), p. 505, propaganda 
is “‘part of the larger process of legend- and myth- 
making.” It is not merely a phase of a campaign; 
it is ever present in society. 
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The word “propaganda” as used in this 
article is a colorless and yet descriptive term 
for a type of mass persuasion.? Those who 
contrast something they call ‘“‘education”’ 
with something “quite different” that they 
call “propaganda” usually reveal before 
long that they are attempting to give to 
their own ideas about politics, economics, 
social philosophy, or whatnot a virtuous 
and respected label, ‘education,’ which 
may be unwarranted, and to attach “prop- 
aganda” as a “bad” label to ideas to which 


3 The meaning used here is much like that which 
“propaganda” originally acquired as a label for one 
of the departments of Roman Catholic pontificia] 
administration. Pope Gregory XV formally estab- 
lished the Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda Fide on 
Jume 22, 1622, with his Bull, Jnscrutabili Divinae. 
The body had gradually evolved to this point under 
a Cardinalitial Commission de Propaganda Fide, 
appointed by Gregory XIII (1572-85). This power- 
ful department is “charged with the spread of 
Catholicism and with the spread of ecclesiastical 
affairs in non-Catholic countries. The intrinsic im- 
portance of its duties and the extraordinary extent 
of its authority and of the territory under its juris- 
diction have caused the cardinal prefect of propa- 
ganda to be known as the ‘red pope’ ” (see Mgr. 
Umberto Benigni, “Propaganda, Sacred Congrega- 
tion of,” Catholic Encyclopedia [New York: En- 
cyclopedia Press, 1913], XII, 456-61; p. 456 quoted). 
As a result of financial distress among missions, a 
Society de Propaganda Fide came into being May 
3, 1822, at Lyons, France. 

It is because of this background that the Mer- 
riam Dictionary (2d ed., 1934) defines propaganda 
as ‘‘any organized or concerted group effort or move- 
ment to spread a particular doctrine or system of 
doctrines or principles.” The term fell into popular 
disrepute during World War I, according to H. D. 
Lasswell, “when inconvenient news and opinion was 
stigmatized as ‘enemy propaganda’ ” (see his ““The 
Study and Practice of Propaganda,” in Lasswell, 
R. D. Casey, and B. L. Smith, Propaganda and 
Promotional Activities (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1935], pp. 3-27; p. 3 quoted). 

Because of this situation, the Merriam Diction- 
ary also notes, in the edition quoted above, that 
“now, often propaganda refers to “secret or clandes- 
tine dissemination of ideas, information, gossip, or 
the like for the purpose of helping or injuring a per- 
son, an institution, a cause, etc.” But this propa- 
gandistic service of the word “propaganda,” it is 
the belief of the present author, should not stand in 
the way of its original, more technical, and more ob- 
jective use. 
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they are opposed. As Edrita Fried+ points 
out in her analysis of propaganda techniques 
utilized in World War II, the “distrust 
which the public exhibits toward anything 
they sense to be propaganda is constantly 
anticipated by the propagandists.” 

Science and propaganda have also been 
contrasted, but here again one frequently 
has reason to suspect the conscious or un- 
conscious support of an otherwise question- 
able position: that the word “science” be- 
comes a manipulable virtue word and the 
word “propaganda” is treated as an evil 
label. It is naturally possible to contrast the 
merits of scientific conclusions, based upon 
adequate observations, with those of casual 
opinions—when these differ—that are spun 
out of random observations, prejudices, 
personal interests, and imaginings. But the 
student of propaganda and of social proces- 
ses realizes that both scientific conclusions 
and purely imagined ideas are woven to- 
gether into propaganda.’ Propaganda ideas 
or symbols may be true or false, good or 
bad, in your interest or against the interests 
you assume to be those of yourself and of the 
groups to which you belong, the interests 
you take to be those of “society” or at least 
those “best for society.’’s 

Propaganda, to offer a more formal defi- 
nition, is the use of words, symbols, ideas, 
events, and personalities with the intention 
of forwarding or attacking an interest, cause, 
project, institution, or person in the eyes 
and minds of a public.® From a slightly 


4 “Techniques of Persuasion,” in Propaganda by 
Short Wave, ed. H. L. Childs and J. B. Whitton 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942), pp. 
261-301; p. 266 quoted. 


5 See the author’s “Criteria in Propaganda Analy- 
sis,” American Sociological Review, X (1945), forth- 
coming. 


6 This and the other definition given represent 
efforts to bring together useful elements from many 
of the definitions that have been put forward. Leo- 
nard W. Doob, in his Propaganda: Its Psychology 
and Technique (New York: Henry Holt, 1935), recog- 
nized the element of purpose in his “Principle of the 
Intention of the Propagandist,” which he stated thus: 
“In intentional propaganda, the propagandist is 
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different standpoint, propaganda is the ex- 
pression of a point of view overtly stated or 
covertly implied for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the thought and action of others.’ As 
viewed by the object of the propagandist, 
propaganda can also be thought of as the 
barrage of words, symbols, ideas, and events 
with which members of publics are assailed 
in efforts to.change attitudes, prejudices, 
opinions, loyalties, and modes of living. 

In the work of the Institute fer Propa- 
ganda Analysis, five ways of looking upon 
propaganda for analytical purposes evolved. 
While they have not been previously brought 
together in a systematic statement, these 
types of analysis are the (1) societal,* (2) so- 
cial-psychological,? (3) communicatory,” 
(4) psychological" and (5) technical. As 
the following discussion indicates, these 
ways of analyzing propaganda overlap some- 
what, but they have the merit of pointing 
to the necessary elements in any adequate 
analysis of propaganda and of suggesting 


aware of his interested aim; in unintentional prop- 
aganda, he does not appreciate the social effect of 
his own actions.” In view of the fact that propa- 
gandists can seldom predict or even suspect and ap- 
preciate the “‘social effect” of their actions, this dis- 
tinction does not appear valid. It is therefore more 
useful to indicate that a propagandist is always in- 
tentional in a general way but that this does not 
imply a grasp of the probable or actual consequences 
of his actions. If a person unconsciously serves the 
purposes of a propagandist, it would be more ac- 
curate to label him a “‘propaganda instrument” or 
possibly a “fellow-traveler” or “front” rather than 
an “unintentional propagandist.” 


7 This latter definition is adapted from a mem- 
orandum by Irving D. Robbins, Institute of Public 
Relations, New York. 

*See, e.g., Propaganda Analysis, esp. Vol. IV 
(1940-42), Nos. 4, 8, 11. 

9 Ibid., esp. IIT (1939-40), 105-11, and Vol. IV 
(1940-42), Nos. 4, 11. 

1° Tbid., esp. I (1937-38), 12-32, 53-64; and Vol. 
IV (1940-42), Nos. 1, 3, 4, 9, 12, 13. 

™ Tbid., esp. II (1938-39), 13-28, 61-77; and III 
(1939-40), 19-28, 43-52. 

Ibid., esp. I (1937-38), ix—xiii, 5-18. See also 
A.M. and E. B. Lee, The Fine Art of Propaganda 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., and Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis, 1939), esp. chaps. iii-—xi. 
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the broad significance of propaganda analy- 
sis as an application or orientation of social 
science. 


I. SOCIETAL APPROACH 


Propaganda grows out of and plays a 
part in social tensions and struggles, and 
its effectiveness is controlled in this societal 
sense by the trend of popular sentiments 
and by the limits to societal change set by 
environmental conditions. Given such dif- 
ferences as those in this country between 
management and workers, patients and 
physicians, men and women, Negroes and 
whites, business leaders and _ politicians, 
uneducated and educated, and the various 
religious organizations, we must apparently 
regard as inevitable the continuous jockey- 
ings by individuals for position and ad- 
vantage in terms of group interest. Much of 
the contents of our newspapers, magazines, 
books, motion pictures, and radio programs 
contains the facts and rationalizations, 
claims and counterclaims, of the propagan- 
das utilized in such struggles. 

Donald C. Blaisdell and Jane Greverus 
have listed noteworthy characteristics of a 
typical social struggle, the struggle for pow- 
er between government and business, in 
their Economic Power and Political Pressures 
(1941), written for the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, as follows: 


a) invisibility of most of the action 

b) continuity of the struggle and the staying 
power of the contestants 

c) varying intensity 

d) constantly shifting battleground 


Since otheg§road societal struggles have 
somewhat similar characteristics, it will be 
well to describe these in more detail, as fol- 
lows: 


a) Invisibility—As Blaisdell and Greverus 
point out, “The factors which influence legis- 
lators.... are the legislator’s own political 
convictions, his mail from his district or State, 
the lobbyists who approach him in his office or 
in the halls of the Capitol, or the witnesses who 
appear before him in committee. None of these 
activities is carried on with the publicity de- 
voted to formal congressional action.”’ And, as 


Edward L. Bernays, a propagandist, lias point- 
ed out in his Propaganda (1928), “Propaganda 
is the executive arm of the invisible govern- 
ment.” From kindergarten charts and motion 
pictures to scholarly monographs, in legislative 
halls and newspaper editorial rooms, as insti- 
gators of barrages of telegrams or of an im- 
pressive delegation, propagandists exhibit fully 
the various techniques of using this “executive 
arm of the invisible government.” 

b) Continuity—‘‘From the first days of the 
Republic to the present,” Blaisdell and Grever- 
us observe, “‘the contest [between government 
and business] has never ceased... . . There have 
been periods which seemed relatively peaceful, 
but for the most part the peace was on the sur- 
face, and indicated temporary gains on the 
part of business when it controlled the Govern- 
ment and was not forced to resort to secondary 
weapons to accomplish its will.” In this strug- 
gle the greater staying power of business and of 
business personnel has “paid off” time after 
time. 

c) Intensity—“The strength and bitterness 
of the conflict are usually determined primarily 
by the philosophy of the temporary leaders 
of government..... Their interpretations of 
events, their political debts, their view of the 
future—all these things and many more deter- 
mine the intensity of their participation. The 
philosophy of business is not subject to change 
to nearly the same extent. Business wants gov- 
ernment to leave it alone, and also wants to be 
able to use governmental authority in its own 
internecine competitions. This is a pervasive, 
single-minded philosophy, adhered to by busi- 
nessmen generally, and providing a real rally- 
ing point for their energies.” The strategic 
significance of varying intensity in a struggle 
should not be underrated. 

d) Shifting battleground.—“The first battle 
of the conflict occurs in the choice of legisla- 
tors. The second takes place in the legislature 
itself. If business loses that, it resorts to the ad- 
ministrative agencies charged with the enforce- 
ment of the law; if it loses there, or sometimes 
while it is fighting there, it has recourse to the 
courts; and if it loses again, the struggle reverts 
to the legislature, taking the form of an attempt 
to amend or repeal the law. The forces of prop- 
aganda are, of course, in constant use.” To 
mobilize pressure upon governmental units, the 
battleground shifts from arena to arena in the 
struggle for public support, for co-operating or- 
ganizations, for the machinery of propaganda. 
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The societal approach involves, briefly, 
these analytical procedures: 


a) The investigator should discover first, to 
the extent possible, the nature of the underlying 
social tensions and struggles that have given 
rise to the propaganda. 

b) He should then determine who is fighting 
or competing with whom and for what purposes, 
as nearly as this can be done. Are the discover- 
able purposes ones with which the investigator 
wishes to be identified, ones that he wants to 
oppose, or ones to which he can permit himself 
to be indifferent?"3 

c) Is the apparent issue in the struggle a 
distractive or a fundamental one? See the dis- 
cussion below of “selecting the issue” in con- 
nection with the “technical approach” to prop- 
aganda analysis. 

d) In what other conflicts or tensions have 
these particular propagandists become _in- 
volved? This information will appear as the in- 
vestigation of a, 6, and c proceeds. It will help 
to relate the tension under investigation to 
other tensions. 


In the arena thus defined by society, with 
its tensions and struggles and its slowly 
changing structure, the propagandist search- 
es for ‘‘strings’”’ by which he can tug at the 
motivations of men and make them believe 
and behave in the ways he wishes. This 
swings our focus to the “social-psychological 
approach.” 


2. SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


Within societal limitations, propaganda’s 
effectiveness depends upon either luck or the 
propagandist’s “intuitive” or conscious 
knowledge of how his audiences will react to 
mass-communication stimuli..4 To guide a 


3 The persistent assumption of many sociological 
writers that their interest criteria are only those of 
“social welfare” or “‘societal health,” that they free 
themselves of individual and especially of group and 
class biases, is regarded as a naive one (see n. 4 
above). 


™ By “intuitive” is meant the manner in which 
folkways and folk beliefs become ingrained in the 
minds of people, especially during their formative 
years. Those patterns become integral parts of their 
mental processes and are not used objectively and 
thoughtfully in many cases but automatically and 
without questioning. When not equipped with such 
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propagandist, a knowledge of sentiments— 
the basic emotional patterns underlying 
thought and action, defined by cultural and 
other environmental factors—is even more 
useful than the reports of public opinions, 
which are the ‘‘surface” answers of people to 
questions put by strangers. Not only are 
sentiments deep, largely unverbalized, and 
withal powerful in the determination of 
opinion and behavior, but they are also in 
many cases ambivalent. They help to ac- 
count for the love and hate with which we 
regard persons close to us and many other 
ambivalences that are sometimes merely 
dismissed with the label ‘“‘mixed emotions” 
or “vacillating opinions.” Opinions of the 
sort gathered by public opinion interview- 
ers are significant chiefly as indications of 
what people are willing to answer offhand to 
comparative strangers in reply to given 
questions. A student who did not under- 
stand the social-psychological background of 
opinion reports before Pearl Harbor Sunday, 
1941, would scarcely have been prepared for 
the dramatic manner in which the Japanese 
attack “changed everything.” 

The social-psychological appeals that a 
propagandist can make are exemplified by 
the chief ones used by proponents of pro- 
hibition in this country. In the hands of 
Dry propagandists, prohibition comes (1) 
to offer a religiously sanctioned scapegoat 
in the form of Liquor; (2) to provide re- 
ligiously sanctioned child-substitutes, those 
who need to be protected from Alcohol; (3) 
to cater to exaggerated needs for perfection; 
(4) to furnish a formula for simplification, a 
security-giving orientation in an all-too- 
complex world; (5) to give a pattern for 
regression, a retreat in fantasy to a life- 
period in which Drys fancy they were more 
content and especially more secure; (6) to 
permit a flight from reality into the pro- 
hibition movement’s mysticism; and (7) to 


knowledge, a propagandist has great difficulty in 
convincing an audience. And to synthesize such 
mental equipment requires an amount of prepara- 
tion, study, and care that emphasizes the complex- 
ity of a society’s and even of a group’s cultural equip- 
ment. 
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encourage the identification of adherents 
with the movement as a whole and with 
each other.'s 

To sum up, the social-psychological 
approach to propaganda analysis can be 
presented in the form of these analytical 
questions that may be used to develop an 
understanding of many specific propagan- 
das: 


a) What are the folkways, mores, moral 
idealizations, and sentiments to which the prop- 
agandist is attempting to appeal and with 
which he is attempting to identify his proposals? 

b) Do such folkways, mores, moral idealiza- 
tions, and sentiments now exist in the minds of 
enough people, or have they changed to an ex- 
tent that may counteract the effectiveness of 
the propagandist’s efforts? 

c) To what other common psychological 
patterns does he appeal? Can he use them ef- 
fectively? 

d) In making such appeals, what is the prop- 
agandist attempting to accomplish? With 
whose interests is his effort in line? 


Once one has determined the nature of 
the propaganda’s societal setting, the strug- 
gles out of which it arises, and the nature of 
its social-psychological dynamics, the ap- 
peals that give it emotional drive, the next 
question is: What are the mediums through 
which the propagandist transmits his mes- 
sages? This is covered by the ‘“communica- 
tory approach.” 


3. COMMUNICATORY APPROACH 


As in advertising, so in the whole broader 
field of publicity in general, the mediums 
through which messages may be carried 
delimit the potential size of the audiences. 
In turning the potential audience into actual 
and receptive readers or listeners, naturally 
much depends upon the message itself and 
general social conditions. Mediums also 
have another characteristic: They are owned 


*s For a more detailed exposition and analysis of 
these specific appeals see the present author’s 
“Techniques of Social Reform: An Analysis of the 
New Prohibition Drive,” American Sociological Re- 
view, IX (1944), 65-77, esp. 74-75. For another ex- 
ample see “Propaganda for Blitzkrieg,” Propaganda 
Analysis, III (1939-40), 105-11. 
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and operated by human beings who also 
have special interests. Few messages pass 
unchanged from the propagandist through 
agencies of mass communication to a mass 
public. 

To make a message course speedily and 
powerfully through communication medi- 
ums, one must have one or more of these 
three aids: (a) suitable events associated 
with the message to make its reporting ap- 
pear to be imperative or desirable, (6) plau- 
sible propaganda theories associated with 
such events that will be sure to remain 
attached to reports and interpretations, and 
(c) organizational support that will further 
emphasize the message’s importance. 

Through the communicatory approach to 
propaganda analysis, the attempt is made 
to ascertain the kind and character of the 
publicity mediums being used and especial- 
ly to learn the actual degree of currency be- 
ing achieved by the propaganda. In addi- 
tion to indicating the skill of the propagan- 
dist, this knowledge also leads to informa- 
tion concerning identities of interest between 
the propagandist and those who control ad- 
vertising appropriations for direct-propa- 
ganda purposes and those who control the 
mediums themselves and thus can make 
them receptive to free publicity, both direct 
and indirect. 

The communicatory approach to prop- 
aganda analysis can be summarized, at 
least for the purposes of suggesting its 
scope, in the form of these analytical ques- 
tions: 

a) What is the publicity potential of the 
available mediums? 

b) To what extent can the propagandists en- 
large and to what extent are they extending the 
number and importance of the mediums? 

c) How is the use of the mediums being fi- 
nanced? 

d) What are the policies of the available 
mediums? How significant are these policies? 

e) How well are the propagandists using the 
mediums? In other words, does their actual 
audience absorb all the potential audiences? 


The last question naturally verges on the 
problems discussed above in connection 


with the social-psychological approach. It 
raises the issue of how effective a grasp the 
propagandist has upon the moral and senti- 
ment idioms—upon the techniques that will 
appeal to the moral idealizations and senti- 
ments—of the masses he wishes to reach. 

The three overlapping approaches to 
propaganda analysis that have _ been 
sketched mark out the most significant so- 
cial aspects of a given propaganda pro- 
gram. They provide avenues for analyzing 
the tensions and struggles out of which prop- 
agandas arise and in which they have a 
part; the common patterns of popular moti- 
vation to which the propagandist appeals; 
and the channels through which the prop- 
agandist places and keeps his message be- 
fore the publics he wants to influence. Be- 
cause the strengths and weaknesses of the 
propagandist himself play powerful roles in 
determining the success of his program, it is 
desirable next to turn to an approach to 
propaganda analysis by way of this techni- 
cian himself—in other words, the “psycho- 
logical approach.” 


4. PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


A propagandist naturally tries to capi- 
talize upon his own good points, and he has 
to work within his own limitations or at 
least find ways of adjusting to them. To 
understand adequately the problems in- 
herent in studying the propagandist him- 
self is far from a simple assignment; psy- 
chology and psychiatry must be called into 
play. For our present purposes it is impos- 
sible to do more than to suggest briefly the 
vast complex of problems and considerations 
this represents and then to offer (a) a group 
of principles and (6) a group of analytical 
questions. 

Who is the propagandist? Or who are the 
propagandists? Sometimes this alone is 
difficult to learn, but there is one shortcut 
to this information: Iplad what the sharpest 
opponents of a propaganda program have 
to say. They will attack, in part, in terms of 
personalities. And although many of the 
things they say will be inaccurate or at 
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least torn out of context and unfair, their 
comments frequently point to “prime 
movers” in a propaganda program and aid 
in characterizing such operators. 

In using this psychological approach, it 
is well.to remember the limitations out- 
lined above upon the effectiveness of the 
propagandist. He must work under societal, 
social-psychological, and communicatory 
conditions that are largely defined for him 
and which he can do relatively little to al- 
ter. As Abraham Lincoln once put it: “I 
claim not to have controlled events, but 
confess plainly that events have controlled 
me.” And even Napoleon Bonaparte, whose 
epochal blunders cost so much in lives and 
substance, had a glimpse of his own role 
when he said: “I declare myself the most 
enslaved man in the world. My master has 
no pity, and by my master I mean the Na- 
ture of Things.” 

Granted such insights into the nature of 
leadership and of societal change, the prop- 
aganda leader-still figures asa person who 
can do the possible or can sell many people 
on attempting to do the impossible, who can 
use his energy and ability to minimize the 
pains to society of a forthcoming change or 
who can be sufficiently a blunderer to dis- 
sipate the efforts of followers and even to 
bring to them and to society additional 
maladjustments. 


The foregoing can now be summed up in 
the following statements of principle: 


a) Social struggles and their resulting prop- 
agandas attract personalities of types that 
find needed self-expression in their appeals, 
promises, and activities. 

b) The personality types thus attracted in 
turn have strengths and limitations that are 
felt throughout the movement. 

c) The functions of propagandists in a move- 
ment can be labeled, according to typical roles: 
agitator, professional promoter, ‘‘front,’”’ bu- 
reaucrat, “‘heeler,”’ and “fellow-traveler.’’ Pro- 
fessional promoters and bureaucrats, especially 
the latter, tend to infiltrate a movement more 
and more as it passes from a dynamic, driving, 
pioneering stage to a more retentive, institu- 
tionalized, job-holding stage in its life-history. 
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In addition to the application of these 
principles, the following questions are also 
helpful for analytical purposes: 

a) To identify the propaganda personalities 
involved, what do the sharpest opponents of 
the propaganda program have to say? 

b) Does the propagandist give any evidence 
of working within societal possibilities? Or does 
he promote a program regardless of possibilities 
and consequences? These questions must be 
answered in a broad and objective fashion. 

c) If the propagandist is effective, in the 
sense of creating asizable impact with his efforts, 
what will be the consequences of his work? 


After pursuing these ways of analyzing 
propaganda and the propagandist in their 
social setting, it is then appropriate to turn 
to the analysis of the techniques and tactics 
used by propagandists. This type of prop- 
aganda analysis is called here the ‘‘tech- 
nical approach.” 


5. TECHNICAL APPROACH 


Propagandists use certain “tricks of the 
trade,” or ‘propaganda techniques,” which 
can be described rather simply and, with 
practice, can be easily identified.'® Some of 
the propaganda devices now so subtly and 
effectively used both for and against our in- 
terests are as old as language, as political 
agitation, as social struggles. All are used in 
one form or another by all of us in our daily 
dealings with one another. 

Propagandists seize upon the methods we 
ordinarily use to convince one another; but 
they analyze and refine them and experi- 
ment with them until such homely devices of 
folk origin develop into tremendously power- 
ful weapons for swaying popular opinions 
and actions. 

In order to avoid technical language and 
to make our findings more generally useful, 
the popular terms for common propaganda 
devices are retained here. Considerable ex- 
perience with them by scientific analysts, 
businessmen, teachers, and college and high- 
school students indicates that the list, as 


"© This approach is sometimes labeled “content 
analysis,” but such a term limits the approach un- 
duly to rhetorical considerations. 
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now revised, has at least three necessary 


The techniques described are workable 


Anyone, with practice, can use them. Even 
though they do not represent an exhaustive 
or conclusive list, they give the intelligent 
beginner in propaganda analysis ‘a good 
start, so far asthe technical approach is 
concerned. His own experiences with these 
eleven techniques will then permit him to 
develop his analytical ability further.'7 

Some of the chief devices used both in 
popular argument and by professional prop- 
agandists are the eleven following, which 
fall roughly into four groupings: 


A. Techniques of basic procedure 
1. Selecting the issue 
2. Case-making or card-stacking 
3. Simplification 
B. Use of omnibus words (basic propaganda 
shorthand) 
4. Name-calling 
5. Glittering generality 


C. Techniques of identification 
6. Transfer 
7. Testimonial 
8. Plain folks 
9. Band wagon 


D. Strategic techniques 
10. Hot potato 
11. Stalling"® 


'7 The character of these techniques should not 
be confused with that of the traditional “logical 
fallacies.” Propaganda techniques may be used for 
delusive, as well as for constructive, purposes; they re- 
fer to common patterns of persuasion and promotion 
or destruction. In short, these propaganda techniques 
are meant to be descriptions of patterns of behavior 
without concern for their moral or social values. On 
the other hand, the “fallacies” of the logicians are 
practices in intellectual disrepute. 


18 The Fine Art of Propaganda and other publica- 
tions of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis dis- 
cuss seven propaganda devices. These seven are: 
name-calling, glittering generality, transfer, testi- 
monial, plain folks, card-stacking, and band wagon. 
Considerable subsequent experimentation with the 
teaching of propaganda analysis to college students 
and to non-college audiences indicates that the new 
list of eleven techniques, while not represented as 
an exhaustive one, is more satisfactory, particularly 
when seen in perspective in relation to the other 
four approaches to propaganda analysis: the societal, 
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The three techniques of basic procedure 
(A) are functional steps through which 
propagandists habitually go, more or less 
consciously, in organizing or reorganizing a 
propaganda program, as is shown in more 
detail below. The role of omnibus words 
(B) as a kind of basic propaganda short- 
hand is mentioned at the outset of this arti- 
cle. These Protean labels, both name-calling 
words and glittering generalities, with other 
supporting and parallel symbols, carry 
much of the direct burden of the propa- 
gandist’s message. Through the four tech- 
niques of identification (C), a propaganda 
project is identified with a referred or de- 
tested institution or personality (transfer 
or testimonial), with the masses of the plain 
folks or with what “everybody” accepts or 
rejects (band wagon). And the two strategic 
techniques (D) help to characterize the 
many ways in which a propagandist at- 
tempts to counteract the effectiveness of his 
opposition’s work. 

For the sake of brevity, these eleven 
techniques will be merely defined here: 

1. Selecting the issue refers to the effort 
of the propagandist to select and state the 
issue upon which he would like to make his 
stand in a social competition or conflict. 
From a current tactical standpoint, the issue 
that is accepted by a public as the crucial 
one in a contest has considerable bearing 
upon where the struggle begins, its support, 
and the relative advantages of such a start- 
ing-point to the partisans. Little wonder, 
therefore, that propagandists consider se- 
lecting the issue—in reality selecting the 
battleground—as primary business in a 
campaign and a matter on which to keep 
constant watch throughout the struggle. 
After all, shifts in the battle—in issues, in 
fields, and in terms of conflict—must con- 
stantly be selected and prepared. 


social-psychological, communicatory, and psycho- 
logical. Because of its connotations of unfairness, 
card-stacking is now listed as an alternative to case- 
making, and it might well be eliminated. Naturally, 
many other techniques and strategies suggest them- 
selves, but it is best to keep the list from becoming 
too long and unwieldy. 
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2. Case-making is frequently the second 
step in propagandizing. It is the ordering of 
facts or falsehoods, illustrations or distrac- 
tions or distortions, logical or illogical state- 
ments, in such a sequence that the best or 
worst possible impression will be made. 
Case-making is what lawyers do in prepar- 
ing their cases for judge and jury, what polit- 
ical strategists do in working out campaign 
manuals and speech instructions for their 
candidates. When deliberately unfair, it 
may be called ‘“‘card-stacking.’’ Case-mak- 
ing accepts the issue or issues selected and 
uses all the available arts of-iogic, inter- 
pretation, factual selection, and rhetoric to 
make the propagandist’s cause appear great, 
noble, and honorable, or at least acceptable 
and necessary, and to make the opposition’s 
cause appear dastardly, uncivilized, money- 
grubbing, unprincipled, or at least unneces- 
sary. 

3. Simplification refers to the reduction 
of propaganda materials to formulas which 
approach in brevity and dogmatism as 
nearly as possible the form of a slogan. In- 
accuracy is not necessarily inherent in sim- 
plifieation, but the propagandist can seldom 
deal in shades of gray, in ““maybes” or “‘per- 
hapses.” In his language, everything tends 
to become black or white, good or bad, yes 
or no. Simplification short-circuits the 
sound common sense of medical evidence, of 
psychiatric findings, or engineering prin- 
ciples, because such common sense _in- 
volves approximations, and that may “‘con- 
fuse” a public. 

4. Name-calling is the practice of short- 
cutting discussion by giving an idea a bad 
label, to make us reject and condemn an 
idea without examining the evidence. 

5. Glittering generality is the practice of 
short-cutting discussion by associating an 
idea with a “virtue word” in order to make 
us accept and approve the proposal with- 
out examining the evidence further. 

6 and 7. Transfer and Testimonial are 
two ways of gaining some identity between 
a propagandist’s project and an honored 
institution, symbol, or personality or—if 
attack is the purpose—between the opposi- 
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tion’s project and a hated institution, sym- 
bol, or personality. Transfer carries the au- 
thority, sanction, and prestige of 2 respect- 
ed institution over to something else, in 
order to make the latter more readily ac- 
ceptable, or it does the opposite. Testimoni- 
al consists in having some respected or 
hated person say that a given idea or pro- 
gram or product or person is good or bad. 
Both transfer and testimonial thus function 
to bring about shifts in the loyalties of 
groups; they are means for identifying new 
groups with the propagandist’s project in 
terms of the groups’ own enthusiasms. The 
two other techniques of identification 
achieve their aims somewhat differently. 

8 and 9. Plain folks and Band wagon are 
ways of indicating an allegedly existing iden- 
tity or community of interest between the 
propaganda spokesman and his audience. 
They have their appeal in what Franklin 
Henry Giddings called “consciousness of 
kind.”’ Plain folks is the method by which a 
speaker attempts to convince his audience 
that he and his ideas are good because they 
are “‘of the people.” The band-wagon tech- 
nique, on the other hand, is a means for 
making us follow the crowd and accept a 
propagandist’s program as a whole because 
of its popularity and without taking the 
time to examine and weigh the evidence. 
The plain-folks technique calls for the iden- 
tification of the propagandist himself with 
his audience; the band-wagon device in- 
volves the identifying of members of his 
audience with the group “‘now on the band 
wagon.” 

10. Hot potato is a popular term for buck- 
passing, and for the sort of thing implied in 
the question, ‘““Have you stopped beating 
your wife?” Something similar has been 
called by D. E. Saunders’ the “propaganda 
of provocation.” The hot potato is the tech- 
nique through which a propagandist springs 
an event, a trap, a situation upon his op- 
ponent that will be interpreted by most 
people to the discredit of the opponent. 
The event, trap, or situation need not be 


19 See “Speaking of Rudolf Hess,” Propaganda 
Analysis, Vol. IV No. 76 (1940-42). 
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fictitious. From the standpoint of effective- 


ness, it is better if the propagandist makes 
skilful use of events beyond his control. The 


hot potato depends for its power chiefly 


upon timing and interpretation. 
11. Stalling involves a play for time, the 
use of plausible delaying tactics that may 


permit the opposition to lose vigor, interest, 


or support before the real struggle occurs. 
It may take the form of the appointment 
of an investigating committee,”® the insis- 
tence upon adhering to “the proper se- 
quence” (red tape), as well as the more 
familiar ‘“‘“memo-passing.”’ 

What can the propaganda analyst do 
with these eleven techniques when he has 
learned to spot them? Knowledge of them 
gives the analyst an opportunity to detect 
shortcuts in argument that are being used. 
Once these shortcuts and others are de- 
tected and understood, it is then possible for 
the analyst to decide whether or not they 


2° Committees can also be used for other purposes 
in propaganda, especially as propaganda “sounding 
boards.” Congressional committees, with their care- 
fully staged investigations, have been useful to a 
wide range of special interests in this fashion. 
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are being used against his interests, against 
the interests of “society.” 

The technical approach to propaganda 
analysis in particular and the other four ap- 
proaches in general can be summed up 
briefly in the following list of analytical 
questions: 


What is the source of the propaganda? In 
other words, who is the propagandist, and for 
what organization or cause is he working? 

What is the social setting of the propaganda? 

What is the over-all point of view of the prop- 
aganda? What is its objective? Is its objective 
socially possible? With what other objectives 
than its primary one is it identified? 

What propaganda techniques is the prop- 
agandist trying to use? 

In what ways does he use the techniques ot 
basic procedure—selecting the issue, case- 
making, and simplification? 

For what purposes is he using name-calling, 
glittering generality, transfer, testimonial, 
plain folks, band wagon, hot potato, and/or 
stalling? 

What group’s interests do the propagandist’s 
objectives assist? 
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SITUATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


LOWELL JUILLIARD CARR 


ABSTRACT 


Sociology textbooks introduce students to American culture but fail to prepare them for advanced study 
of specifically sociological phenomena, that is, social situations. A social situation is an emergent configura- 
tion of people, culture traits, specific meanings, relationships, time and place, and dynamic processes such as 
adjustment, interaction, social control, social changes, and readjustment. No other scientists concern them- 
selves with social] situations as such. It is time introductory students were taught how to identify, classify, 
and analyze situations of varying degrees of complexity in preparation for more advanced study. 


One might suggest a useful formula for a 
textbook on “Introductory Sociology’’: (1) 
exhort the student to be scientific in ap- 
proaching social phenomena; (2) define so- 
ciology as “‘the science of human associa- 
tion,” “the science of human interaction,” 
“the science of man in the group,” etc., that 
is, as the science of some all-inclusive ab- 
straction; (3) summarize biology, anthro- 
pology, psychology, eugenics, social psy- 
chology, that is, susply your own prereq- 
uisites, which usually turn out to be too 
meager for the ill-prepared and useless repe- 
tition for the properly equipped; (4) set up 
a row of abstract pigeonholes—population, 
culture, groups, institutions, social classes, 
social processes, social forces, social change, 
etc.—and stuff each pigeonhole as full of 
current information (which will all be out of 
date in five years) as forty-five assignments 
a semester will carry. Finally, (5) to make 
your book even more interesting, taper off 
with a few chapters on social pathology, 
that is, the race question, poverty, crime, 
delinquency, mental disease, the war, etc. 
With this formula you can “‘introduce” stu- 
dents to sociology—and obtain very grati- 
fying adoptions.t You may even contribute 
to the education of some of the youth ex- 
posed to it. 

But will you have prepared them for the 
further study of social phenomena? After 
twenty-five years of trying to find some evi- 
dence that any one of half-a-dozen leading 
introductory textbooks in sociology should 

* Cooley, Angell, and Carr’s Introductory Soci- 
ology (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933) is 
offered as Exhibit A—an example of a formula book. 
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be required reading before a student is ad- 
mitted to an advanced course, I doubt it. 
Introductory textbooks introduce, but they do 
not prepare. They tell the student a great 
deal about society and human association 
and make him vaguely aware of a field of 
knowledge, but they give him no essential 
tools of thought or methods of analysis that 
(a) he fails to get in other disciplines; or (5) 
from common sense; or (c) cannot pick up 
in a month or two on his own with a good in- 
structor in almost any sociology course.” Al- 
most without exception they define the 
problem phenomena of sociology so broadly 
that they leave everybody puzzled as to just 
where the other social sciences leave off and 
sociology begins; and, unlike textbooks in 
botany and physics, for example, they are 
discreetly silent on the methods by which 
all this wisdom has been accumulated. 
What problem phenomena can sociolo- 
gists claim for themselves? Well, with what 
problem phenomena are our colleagues in 
other fields dealing? Let us be quite clear at 
once that all of us in the so-called “social 
sciences” are dealing with some aspect of 
human behavior. The problem phenomena 
of the physical sciences differ from science 
to science in perceptual, physical character- 
istics. Rock strata are never mistaken for 
stars. But the problem phenomena of the 
social sciences are fundamentally alike. 
They differ mainly in the point of view from 
which they are selected. The economist can 


One value the ordinary introductory textbook 
has: By presenting nontraditional points of view on 
social matters, probably it does reduce undergrad- 
uate provincialism. That, of course, is not the point. 
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concern himself with the pecuniary aspects 
of a church ritual, or the anthropologist can 
note the cultural vestiges which it preserves. 
But both are looking at an aspect of human 
behavior. Now, what aspect of behavior is 
the sociologist concerned with that no other 
student studies as such? 

From Comte’s day to this, sociologists 
have been distinguished by their interest in 
the togetherness of human behavior, the re- 
latedness of human beings; whether as phi- 
losophers or observational scientists that 
seems to be their major interest. But is not 
the same interest characteristic fo all social 
scientists? No, not the same interest at all. 

What are the problem phenomena of the 
anthropologist? Basic anatomical likenesses 
and differences, and culture, the accumu- 
lated, transmissible results of past behavior 
in association. 

What does the psychologist study? Hu- 
man behavior under controlled conditions. 

What is the social psychologist looking 
for? Human behavior under actual life- 
conditions. 

What is the historian interested in? 
Unique events and their connections 
through time. 

The economist? Subsistence behavior, 
its forms and processes. 

The political scientist? Control behavior, 
its forms and processes. 

All these—anthropologist, social psychol- 
ogist, historian, economist, and political sci- 
entist—take the togetherness of men for 
granted, or at best they observe it only inci- 
dentally. Anthropologists speculate about 
the beginnings of human association and 
analyze various primitive forms of it. But 
their main concern is not with association 
as such. Social psychologists posit man-in- 
association and make the consequences for 
human behavior the focus of their interest. 
But again they are not concerned primarily 
with togetherness as distinguished from be- 
havior. Historians obviously deal with hu- 
man beings in association, but the associa- 
tion is not their main interest. Likewise with 
the economist and the political scientist. Ob- 
viously, all social scientists as individuals 
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live in association with other people. Then, 
as scientists, they assume human together- 
ness as the background of their own prob- 
lem phenomena, or they deal with it inci- 
dentally in the analysis of their data. In 
fact, this increasing awareness of together- 
ness is what we mean when we say that the 
sociological point of view has been permeat- 
ing other disciplines. The sociologist, how- 
ever, remains the only social scientist whose 
unique field is the systematic description 
and analysis of human togetherness as such. 
What is togetherness as such? 

We are talking here about togetherness 
as an empirical phenomenon open to obser- 
vation; we are not talking about together- 
ness as a philosophical concept or principle. 
As a philosophical concept of the relations 
of the phenomena of the experiential world, 
togetherness has been a basic assumption of 
all scientists for centuries. That is not the 
point at all. Of course, this is one world. 
What distinguishes the sociologist’s point of 
view is that he not only assumes, like other 
scientists, that the phenomena of experience 
hang together—in other words, that there 
is a phenomenal universe—but he assumes 
that as an observational scientist his job is 
to observe how separate human beings 
somehow “hang together.” That’s the point: 
the hanging-togetherness-of-separate-hu- 
man-beings as an object of observation. 

But here we come upon a curious inability 
of sociologists to reduce their problem phe- 
nomena, this hanging-togetherness-of-hu- 
man-beings, to observable units. Practically 
all discussions and all concepts of classifica- 
tion refer glibly to groups, institutions, so- 
cial systems, and the like. But such terms 
obviously have little to do with the phe- 
nomena that the beginner can see in front 
of him. They are general terms, or “frames 
of reference,” whose particulars usually re- 
main unidentified throughout the textbook. 
Where do such terms come from and to 
what actual experiences do they refer? What 
is a unit experience ofastudent with a group, 
with an institution, with a community? 
Each term refers to a conceptual synthesis 
rather than to a perceptual experience. 
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What, in short, is a unit experience of the 
togetherness that sociologists lay so much 
stress upon? 

On this question most of the introduc- 
tory material available to students is singu- 
larly unhelpful. Not only is much of it far 
more valuable as social philosophy or higher 
journalism or social technology than as sci- 
entific description, but even much so-called 
sociological description fails to distinguish 
between phenomena of unique sociological 
interest, namely, the togetherness of men, 
and the phenomena of other sciences inter- 
preted from the sociological point of view. 
The most cursory examination of any intro- 
ductory textbook will confirm that state- 
ment. There is much talk of human associa- 
tion, groups, institutions, social classes, the 
social system, etc., but the actual descrip- 
tive material runs in terms of behavior, pop- 
ulation, culture, historical events. Now, ob- 
viously, just as the anthropologist cannot 
account for culture except by positing men 
in association, so the sociologist cannot de- 
scribe the togetherness of men except by in- 
cluding such elements as behavior and cul- 
ture that go to make it up. But just as the 
anthropologist goes on from association to 
observe its results, namely, culture, so the 
sociologist has to go on from behavior and 
culture to observe the matrix in which they 
occur, namely, the human situation. J? is the 
concept of the social situation that breaks up 
the vague, inclusive togetherness of human be- 
ings into observable units. 

A social situation may be defined as an 
emergent pattern, or configuration, formed 
by the conjunction of six variables: (1) 
people; (2) culture traits; (3) specific mean- 
ings and relationships; (4) dynamic proc- 
esses; (5) a specific time; and (6) a specific 
place. The conjunction of these variables 


3 A further discussion of the situational concept 
as a tool of research will be found in a forthcoming 
study of social change at Willow Run, Mich. 
This study, financed by the Horace H. Rackham 
School for Graduate Studies, University of Michi- 
gan, is under the direction of James E. Stermer, 
former field sociologist, Michigan Child Guidance 
Institute, who is collaborating with the present 
author in preparing the report. 
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produces a dynamic pattern which is the 
situation. Such a pattern has form, dimen- 
sions, content, elements, phases, processes, 
conditioning factors, and relationships to 
other situations, co-existing, pre-existent, 
and subsequent. 

Surely it should be somebody’s business 
to identify, describe, classify, analyze, 
measure, and interpret the structure, con- 
tent, processes, and interrelationships of so- 
cial situations; their elements, phases, and 
conditioning factors. If behavior and cul- 
ture are worth studying, the way in which 
they combine with other variables to form 
definite and specific patterns should be 
worth studying too. 

The only thing new about such an ap- 
proach would be the concentration of atten- 
tion on the situation as such instead of on 
behavior as modified by the situation. As 
modifiers of behavior, situations have been 
studied for years by physiologists, psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, social psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and social workers. One need 
only mention the work of Loeb and Jennings 
in physiology; the work of Thorndike, 
Yerkes, Watson, Kohler, Dashiell, Maier, 
Lois B. and Gardner Murphy, and others in 
psychology; that of Cooley, Thomas and 
Znaniecki, Burgess, Shaw, Blumer, Thrash- 
er, Wirth, Faris, Moreno, Sorokin, Dollard, 
Bernard, and scores of others in sociology 
and social psychology; of James Plant in 
psychiatry; and, of course, the writings of a 
whole host of social workers and social work 
theorists from Miss Richmond to Bossard 
and Boll. Perhaps the nearest approxima- 
tion to a theory of the situation as a subject 
of study in itself is contained in Bossard and 
Boll’s Family Situations.‘ All these authors, 
however, in greater or less degree have been 
primarily concerned with situations as af- 
fecting behavior instead of with situations 
as affected by behavior. 

If we are introducing students not to the 
broader aspects of American culture in gen- 


4James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll, 
Family Situations: An Introduction to the Study of 
Child Behavior (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1943). 


eral but to an observational science whose 
problem phenomena are human situations, 
the task of an introductory course becomes 
perfectly clear and definite. Such a course 
must make students aware of social situa- 
tions as objects of scientific observation and 
it must equip beginners with the necessary 
concepts, attitudes, and skills required for 
more advanced work. 

Suppose we start with the visible class- 
room situation. How would a situational ap- 
proach differ from (a) the student’s naive 
common-sense approach, from (6) a more 
sophisticated common-sense approach, and 
(c) from the approach characteristic of 
some Closely allied discipline like social psy- 
chology? 

For the moment our analysis will run in 
sociopsychological terms, but the essence of 
the sociological approach will appear later. 
Experience of visible situations has at least 
four characteristics: (1) ‘“‘Gestalt aware- 
ness” (i.e., perception of a togetherness of 
people and things); (2) discrimination of 
pattern, or “definition of the situation’”’; 
(3) adoption of role; and (4) “teleological 
orientation,” or concern with outcomes. 

By the naive approach the student de- 
fines a situation uncritically and in terms of 
cultural stereotypes; he adopts a role by 
force of habit or custom; and he sees the 
classroom as a complex of such things as de- 
sirable seats, probable grades, etc., that is, in 
terms of practical outcomes. By the sophis- 
ticated approach, the student defines situa- 
tions against a background of comparable 
experiences, but without systematic classi- 
fication or analysis; he adopts his role with 
more conscious choice and more detach- 
ment; and although practical outcomes are 
appreciated, the observer pretends at least 
to some interest in larger values. Thus both 
the naive and the sophisticated approaches 
are essentially practical, “participant,” and 
unscientific. But they are still “total,” that 
is, they are reactions to a pattern of rela- 
tionships and stimuli as well as to particular 
relationships and stimuli themselves. So 
much for common sense. What about the 
social psychologist? 
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For the social psychologist the classroom 
is not so much a situation as an occasion for 
observing situational behavior: it is a spe- 
cific occasion for studying attitudes, per- 
sonality differences, social distance, inter- 
action, and the like. In other words, the so- 
cial psychological approach is nonpractical 
(interested in truth and not in practical re- 
sults), “nonparticipant” (detached and ob- 
jective), and scientific (using classification, 
careful observation, measurement, verifica- 
tion, etc.). In these respects it differs from 
the common-sense approaches. But in so 
far as it focuses on behavior and not on the 
total matrix in which behavior occurs, it is 
“nontotal” and, in that respect, farther 
from common sense than is the situational 
approach, What, then, is the situational so- 
ciologist’s approach to the visible classroom 
situation? 

His problem is to get his students not 
merely to see the classroom grouping as a 
situation—in terms of common sense they 
already see that—but to see it as a unit ob- 
ject of scientific observation whose elements 
will reappear in different combinations un- 
der other and much more complex condi- 
tions elsewhere. They have to be taught, in 
other words, to dissociate themselves from 
the situation, to redefine the situation, to 
adopt the role of detached observer, and to 
forget for the time being their concern with 
practical outcomes in order to focus more 
intently on the phenomena before them. 
Then, in order to function as observers, 
they have to learn to analyze the problem 
phenomena into their elements—people, 
culture traits, specific meanings and rela- 
tionships peculiar to the time and place; 
dynamic processes such as adjustment, in- 
teraction, social control, social change, re- 
adjustment. And they have to learn how 
these elements go together under different 
conditions. All this takes them definitely be- 
yond common sense and directs their atten- 
tion toward phenomena not studied as such 
by the social psychologist or by any other 
social scientist. 

But it is obviously only a beginning. 
What is the relation of the classroom to 
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other situations? Students will have to learn 
to distinguish between accidentally related 
situations and situations functionally re- 
lated and between “perceptually” defined 
Gestalien and conceptually defined Gestal- 
ten.5 In short, they will have a neat problem 
in Classification, including the little task of 
classifying situations within situations—for 
example, visible situations (classrooms, 
work groups, etc.); immediately inclusive 
situations (colleges, households, factories, 
etc.); territorially inclusive situations (lo- 
calities, communities, etc.); and the social- 
universe matrix, or ultimate context of situ- 
ations relevant to the purpose in hand (the 
social system, Western civilization, etc.).° 

It would be important to make typical 
out-of-presence situations as real to the stu- 
dent as the visible classroom itself. This 
would probably call for the use of motion 
pictures or, better yet, field trips in place of 
classroom lectures. It would also call for 
some analysis of the sociopsychological 
processes by which the student normally de- 
fines any situation for himself and more par- 
ticularly by which he builds up out-of-pres- 
ence, or “horizonal,”’ situations. How does 
he develop social constructs, that is, stereo- 
types of situations whose elements are not 
all present in perception at a given place or 
at a given time? How does he develop his 
idea of his college, his home town, the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, etc.? 

The point is, obviously, to make the stu- 
dent aware of his own basic situational ac- 
tivity—his own recognition, and definition, 
of situations. After that we can go on to de- 


5 Of course, all situations are conceptually de- 
fined; but simple, “in-presence” situations, such as 
a Classroom, virtually “define themselves”; complex, 
out-of-presence situations, such as a strike or a battle, 
obviously require a good deal of piecing-together 
before they make sense. 


*These classifications are purely illustrative. 
Others could be substituted. There is, for example, 
need of classifying situations in terms of temporal 
as well as function-! and spatial relationships, 
to say nothing of classifications based on differences 
in structure, and dynamic processes. 
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velop a critical and, if possible, scientific at- 
titude toward situations themselves. 

Right here, I think, every textbook we 
have falls flat on its face. Because we have 
not bothered to reduce our problem phe- 
nomena to clearly definable units of obser- 
vation, we continue to prattle glibly of ‘“as- 
sociation,’ “human relations,” “groups,” 
“institutions,” etc., and the student gropes 
in a fog of words, trying to piece together 
disconnected glimpses of what we are talk- 
ing about. That so many of them succeed 
even as well as they do in one semester is a 
tribute to the adaptive capacity of the hu- 
man mind! Few of them arrive at any clear 
conception of the problem phenomena of 
sociology because the textbooks too often 
treat such phenomena as a kind of all-en- 
veloping atmosphere instead of identifying 
them as observable unit patterns of social 
variables. And seldom, indeed, does a stu- 
dent emerge with any help from his text- 
book toward acquiring even elementary 
techniques of social discovery. How many 
theses in introductory sociology could just 
as well have been written in a course on so- 
cial psychology or anthropology or mental 
hygiene or economics? And what earthly 
justification is there in an introductory course 
for papers on “Poverty” or “Crime” or 
“Juvenile Delinquency,” or on any other 
social problem? Are we introducing students 
to the American social system and its ills or 
to a scientific discipline for the study of phe- 
nomena uniquely sociological?? 

I suggest that togetherness be studied as 
an observable phenomenon not merely as 
Professor Whozit has observed it some- 
where, sometime (seldom actually specified), 
but in such a way that John Q. Smith in the 
second row can observe it, here, now, and 
all around him. I suggest that togetherness 
be studied in observable units, namely, situ- 
ations, and not merely promulgated as a 
philosophical point of view. To observe in- 


7 Orientation courses, problems courses, etc., can 
be defended on their merits, but not as preparations 
for advanced study in any scientific field. 
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clusive situations, students will have to be 
taken out of the classroom bodily and not 
merely verbally. They will have to be taught 
to look for things they have not consciously 
looked for before. 

From such a point of view the job of the 
introductory course would be to teach the 
beginners how to see, describe, and analyze 
social situations of varying degrees of com- 
plexity, from casual face-to-face situations 
to highly complex, inclusive situations cul- 
turally patterned by institutions for the 
satisfaction of basic needs. That, after all, 
is the task of the introductory course in any 
science: to teach beginners how to identify 
the problem phenomena of the science, how 
to classify them, how to begin to analyze 
and interpret them, and how to go on from 
there toward actual processes of discovery. 
To explain the more complicated relation- 
ships of situations to conditioning factors 
and to train students to raise fundamental 
questions and attack them with special 
techniques of discovery is the business of 
advanced courses. Obviously, to explain 
complicated social situations will involve 
knowledge of social psychology, culture, the 
dynamics of social change, etc.; and to de- 


velop laws of situational structure and 
change will require the work of many people 
over many years. But, as a minimum prep- 
aration for this field, every student would 
seem to need a thorough grounding in the 
basic fundamentals: (a) the nature of social 
situations, their types, elements, condition- 
ing factors, and inner dynamics and (6) the 
elementary attitudes and procedures neces- 
sary for critical observation and for further 
scientific study in this field. 

I am suggesting an introductory course 
that would not merely happen to come first 
but would serve an essential function. Every 
student would end with a pretty fair idea of 
what sociology was about, as distinguished 
from psychology, history, economics, politi- 
cal science, and ethics. The course would be 
based squarely on the idea that we are pre- 
paring students to go on in an observational 
science, not on the idea that introductory 
sociology must orient the student to modern 
civilization. It would be based on the con- 
cept of the human situation as the observa- 
tion unit of human togetherness. And it 
would use a textbook that has not as yet 
been written! 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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SOCIOPSYCHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
“WHITE-SUPREMACY” COMPLEX 


THELMA D, ACKISS 


This is a research note on a campaign letter 
distributed in mimeographed form by an as- 
pirant to Congress. This letter was apparently 
intended to procure votes from the “common 
people” in a state noted for its adherence to the 
political principle of ‘‘white supremacy.” The 
present discussion is confined to two chief pur- 
poses: methodological and analytical. The letter 
is believed to be valuable as illustrating a socio- 
logical methodology, and it is also offered as a 
datum in examining some of the facts relating 
to the white-supremacy complex. The letter 
reads: 


The NEGRO QUESTION 


. is getting bad, with Mrs. Roosevelt stirring them up 
they are feeling like they own the country. You can 
see it all around you every day. If some good A 
stateman doesn’t tell the government to stay out 
of our business, it is entirely possible that they will 
be going to school with white children in a very 
short time. 

The writer is John Doe Tee, native born. A 
stateman, A GENTILE, 45 years old, who served 
overseas in World War I, married, has a son age 4. 

I am acandidate for Congress and am the same 
kind of person that you are. I live on South Side, mix 
with common people, know their problems. As a 
kid I went barefoot same as your child, was mean 
as the dickens, smoked corn silk cigarettes behind 
the barn, wiped my nose on my sleeve, and fussed 
like anything when I had to wash my feet before 
going to bed. In other words, I am just a plain 
honest person and am asking you to send me to 
Congress to be your representative; the representa- 
tive of the ordinary people. 

My opponents have plenty of money for their 
campaign, but I am paying my own way and will 
be obligated to the people only and not to large 
corporations looking for Special favors. 

Won't you please help me to get elected by telling 
all your friends to vote for me? Your vote counts 
just as much as a vote from Elite Hill. I and my 
family are your kind of folks and we are both good 
people even if we do come from the so-called “wrong 
side of the tracks.” 

Yours sincerely, 


Joun Dor TEE 
Candidate for Congress 


The above letter was widely circulated in 
neighborhoods known to be inhabited by mem- 


bers of the white group of lower, middle-class 
status by an individual whom we will call 
Candidate T. The views expressed not only are 
his own but also reflect the opinions of the read- 
ers of the letter, i.e., his potential supporters. 

The sentiments expressed in a political cam- 
paign letter, speech, or document can be useful 
in representing the climate of opinion of a stated 
group, at a given period, in a specified region or 
territory. The analysis of them offers a method- 
ology which should make intelligible certain 
variables which would doubtless be unidentifi- 
able in a purely abstract investigation. 

Now, what does Candidate T’s letter reveal 
in terms of the white-supremacy complex? 
The Negro problem constitutes only one brief 
paragraph, and that is confined to the vaguest 
of generalities. The remaining paragraphs, 
however, serve to describe and suggest some 
other points of dissatisfaction and frustra-- 
tion which coexist with racial matters in the 
minds of the proponents of white supremacy. 
These other points are parts of the total 
complex. Stripped of surplus verbiage they 
are as follows: Candidate T, as a man of “the 
people,” understands the problems of com- 
mon people; he is on the defensive against 
moneyed groups and large corporations; he is 
worthy even though he comes from the ‘“‘wrong 
side of the tracks.” 

It appears, then, that the Negro question, as 
understood in this candidate’s letter, and as con- 
sidered in its dynamic context, is an appropriate 
but fractional part of the white-supremacy com- 
plex. There is a traditional relationship between 
the Negro and the unsatisfying or insecure posi- 
tion of the southern white masses, stemming 
from the slavery and postslavery years. Thus 
the total complex is much more inclusive and 
much more significant for the whole societal 
structure than is generally believed. For obvious 
reasons the Negro problem can be conveniently 
dramatized. It is useful, moreover, as a deflector 
of aggression which accumulates as a result of 
other conditions. Actually, however, it forms 
only the outer coverage of the social and 
economic frustrations of a large segment of the 
population. 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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A RESEARCH NOTE ON EXPERIMENTATION IN INTERVIEWING 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 


The emphasis on objectivity has, in one 
respect at least, seriously restricted the in- 
formation which social scientists have been 
able to get from interviews. This drive 
toward objectivity has taken the form of 
setting up restrictive mechanical rules rath- 
er than of demanding conscious honesty 
on the part of the scientist. The interviewer 
is supposed to present uncolored questions 
and to take down the subject’s answers as 
given, that is, to act as a combined phono- 
graph and recording system. 

This technique may be essential when un- 
trained or unsophisticated interviewers are 
employed to get data for analysts working 
independently of them. It is equally essen- 
tial at the beginning of an interview while 
the interviewer is seeking the basic frame- 
work of the subject’s attitudes. It is again 
useful when the interview is covering topics 
that are simple or are of little significance. 
But when the subject’s attitude must be 
fully known, then the interviewer must take 
an active role. 

The interviewer must not only invite 
frankness and gain rapport, as is generally 
recognized, but he must also experiment 
verbally with the subject. (The word 
“experiment” is used advisedly, since ex- 
perimentation during an interview con- 
sists of introducing a novel stimulus and 
noting the response to it.) Experiments may 
take many different forms: (a) a question, 
using either biased words or neutral words; 
(6) an expression of an attitude of the inter- 
viewer, either real or assumed; (c) volun- 
teered information, presumed either to be 
unknown to the subject or not taken into 
account by him in formulating his attitude. 

A primary rule of experimental interview- 
ing is that it be designed by the interviewer 
during the course of the interview. It can be 
assumed that, if a topic is of some impor- 
tance to a person, his attitude with respect 
to it is related to many of his other attitudes; 
therefore, to understand fully a person’s 
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attitudes, the interviewer must probe into 
the nature of their relationships. But fre- 
quently so many possible relationships exist 
that no prediction can be made in advance 
as to what question, or fact, or statement 
of attitude should be employed in the ex- 
periment. Also, the type of experiment 
which would elicit the most information 
about the attitude of a particular person 
cannot be predicted until the interview 
develops. Furthermore, the experiment may 
be a complex one—containing several ele- 
ments and administered in several stages— 
and, as a result, its form could not be speci- 
fied in advance of the interview. 

The following are some experiences in 
experimental interviewing: 


1. Many attitudes are based on misinformation. 
During the course of the interview an inter- 
viewer who finds that some person’s attitude 
is due to misinformation can provide the 
correct facts and note any change of attitude. 
Such an experiment would not only reveal 
the basis of the subject’s attitude, but it 
would also provide clues as to the effective- 
ness of providing information of a certain 
type. 

2. Attitudes which are not considered quite re- 
spectable, or which are considered unusual 
in any way, may not be fully revealed. How- 
ever, the interviewer may get an inkling of 
their existence and encourage a full expres- 
sion of these hidden attitudes by presenting 
them, in a matter-of-fact tone, as commonly 
held attitudes or as attitudes of the inter- 
viewer himself. The writer has even been 
able, by such an experiment, to elicit an 
expression of hope that the war would con- 
tinue for a considerable time in order that 
certain personal privileges could be con- 
tinued. 


3. If any seeming inconsistencies or illogicalities 
or any other “peculiarities” appear in a sub- 
ject’s statements, the interviewer should 
probe for the premises of his attitudes. It is 
wise to assume that a subject considers him- 
self to be thinking logically and consistently. 
Intensive questioning in certain areas of 
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subject matter may be found valuable in 
uncovering the roots of certain attitudes. 
The questions that the interviewer uses 
under these circumstances depend on the 
apparent inconsistencies and are usually 
best directed toward trying to make them 
apparent to the subject. 


The purpose of experimentation in inter- 
viewing is to find out as much as possible 
about attitudes, and the bases and premises 
of attitudes. Such information is needed 
when a relatively full understanding of a 
problem is desired, when ideas are needed 
for further research, when the subject is a 
key person, or when the basis of an ob- 
served relationship needs to be understood. 
Nothing said about the value of experi- 
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mentation in interviewing should be taken 
as condemnatory of questionnaires or of 
formal interviewing when the purpose is to 
determine the prevalence or distribution of 
attitudes within a given group. Findings 
from a questionnaire depend on the realism 
of the questions and on the interpretation 
made of the answers. Although the experi- 
mental interview cannot provide a statisti- 
cal description of the distribution of atti- 
tudes within a group, it can furnish informa- 
tion useful in making the questions realistic 
and in interpreting the answers. 


RESEARCH BRANCH INFORMATION 
AND EDUCATION SECTION 
A. F. Ha. A.P.O. 512 

% PosTMASTER, NEw YorK, N.Y. 
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A CRITIQUE OF “THE MEASUREMENT OF 
FAMILY INTERACTION” 


ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE 


ABSTRACT 


Bossard’s statement of the law of family interaction as a precise mathematical statement of the relation 
between the number of persons in the group and the number of their relationships is inadequate because it 
assumes that all such relationships are symmetrical, whereas, in fact, they may very well be nonsymmetrical 
at either the manifest or the parataxic levels or at both levels. The application of this law to problems of group 
or personality dynamics is further limited by the fact that the quality of interpersonal integrations is often of 


more significance than their mere number. 


The possibility of mathematical determi- 
nation has always exercised a fascination 
over students of human nature and human 
institutions, and many have been the at- 
tempts to define in formulas human types 
of interaction. Bossard’s “Law of Family 
Interaction” is a newcomer to the field. It 
may be stated as follows: The addition of 
each person to a family or primary group 
increases the number of persons in simple 
arithmetical progression and the number of 
personal relations in the order of triangular 
numbers.* 

It is clear from Bossard’s exposition that 
this law may represent a valid statement of 
certain relations between members in the 
group and numbers of interactions. What 
Bossard does not make clear, however, is 
that this statement refers only to the mini- 
mum number of possible interactions. Hence 
the law represents a gross oversimplification 
of the problem and is likely to be deceptive 
unless its limitations are clearly stated. 

In the first place, and dealing for the 
moment only with relationships within the 
awareness of the persons who are members 
of the group, the number of interactions in- 
creases in triangular order only if these in- 
teractions are symmetrical or reciprocal. If 
the interactions are not reciprocal—and 
they rarely are symmetrical in everyday 
life—they will be nonsymmetrical or non- 
reciprocal, and so, as the number of persons 


* James H. S. Bossard, “The Law of Family In- 
teraction,” American Journal of Sociology, L (Janu- 
ary, 1945), 292-94. 


in the group increases, the number of rela- 
tions will increase in a different order. Thus: 


Persous (y)...... 23 © 
Relationships (x).. 4 6 12 20 30 


Therefore 
= y(y — 1). 


This formula, which expresses the nonsym- 

metrical nature of the relationship involved 

may be compared with Bossard’s formula, 


2 


which is an expression of the fact that the 
relations are to be conceived of as symmetri- 
cal and therefore result in simple combina- 
tions as the number of persons in the group 
increases. 

An example will perhaps make clearer 
what is involved. Family life, as Bossard 
remarks, customarily begins with two mem- 
bers, husband and wife. Abstractly, there is 
also involved one symmetrical relationship: 
the reciprocal husband-wife relationship. 
Realistically, however, there is involved here 
the relationship of husband to wife and that 
of wife to husband—a minimum of two non- 
symmetrical relationships. One relationship 
may be integrated on a basis of authority 
and personal domination, the other on the 
basis of submissiveness; or, again, one may 
be on the basis of hostility and contempt, 
the other on the basis of indifference and 
casualness. The addition of a child to this 
family increases the number of persons to 
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three, but it may very well increase the num- 
ber of relationships to at least six: the father 
reacts to the child with indifference, the 
mother with affection, the father reacts to 
the mother with affection, the mother to the 
father with contempt, the child to the 
mother with affection, and the child to the 
father with hostility. 

If now, to what may be called these mani- 
fest reciprocal or nonreciprocal relation- 
ships, one adds, as one must in realistic anal- 
ysis, additional parataxic integrations,” any 
interpersonal situation becomes much more 
complex and difficult to characterize in pre- 
cise mathematical terms. Thus husband and 
wife may react to each other not only on the 
basis of a dual relationship of which each is 
more or less aware but also in terms of one 
or more parataxic relationships of which, by 
definition, neither husband nor wife is aware. 
Yet these parataxic relationships added to 
the manifest interactions may be of deter- 
mining importance in controlling the course 
of the social relationships between these 
two family members. Thus a mathematical 
statement that omits consideration of the 
number of these parataxes is likely to over- 
simplify the numerical problem. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that Bos- 
sard’s statement of the law of family inter- 
action gives us a first approximation of what 
may, in the simplest case, be the minimum 
number of manifest relationships involved. 
My own formula for this law gives a better 
approximation of what the manifest rela- 
tionships may be, but neither statement can 
be construed as a law because the state- 
ments deal only with possible, but not nec- 
essary, conditions. In addition, neither state- 
ment can be sufficiently precise to include 
an unknown number of parataxic integra- 
tions. Hence the predictive power of the law 
of family interaction decreases almost to a 
vanishing-point. 

2 The term is from H. S. Sullivan, “Conceptions 
of Modern Psychiatry,” Psychiatry, III (February, 
1940), 1-117. Reference to the use of this concept 
of parataxic integration in social psychological analy- 
sis is also made in Ernest Beaglehole, “Interpersonal 
Theory and Social Psychology,” Psychiatry, IV 
(February, 1941), 61-77. 
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A further qualification: any so-called 
“law of family interaction” emphasizes the 
significance of mere size of the household in 
determining social relations within the 
group. Thus in the instances that Bossard 
uses mere size is suggested as having fash- 
ioned Franklin’s early wanderings, Patrick 
Henry’s insistence on the value of liberty, 
Marshall’s judicial temperament, Helen K.’s 
nervous, high-strung excitability. The psy- 
chologist is likely to feel that, although size 
of household may have some influence on 
the conditioning of the personality of its 
members, nonetheless it is the quality of 
these relationships rather than the mere 
quantity which is of greater significance in 
this connection. The case of Helen K., which 
Bossard analyzes briefly, is instructive be- 
cause it could easily be paralleled from the 
records of any child guidance clinic. In this 
case the psychologist would find very little 
diagnostic significance in the fact that some 
emotional tension is involved in at least half 
of the personal relationships of this child to 
her household group of seven persons, nor 
would he agree with Bossard that “the size 
of this household unit, when translated into 
the number of personal relationships, tells 
one much about Helen’s state of mind.”3 
In point of fact it tells us precisely nothing 
about Helen’s state of mind unless we know 
already that Helen is high-strung and that 
her personal relations with other members 
of her household are frustrated, tense, and 
insecure. This prior knowledge can come 
only from a case history and test explora- 
tion of Helen’s personality. The quality of 
the relationships to the various members of 
the household group is the significant fact, 
not the mere number of such relationships. 

All this suggests, first, that it is impossible 
to state with any mathematical precision a 
law of family interaction that has any valid- 
ity in prediction; and, second, that mathe- 
matical appraisal of the number of relation- 
ships in any group (even if this were mathe- 
matically possible) is of secondary impor- 
tance as compared with the study of their 


3 Bossard, op. cit., p. 293. 
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emotional quality. If one is interested in 
understanding the dynamic relations, needs, 
and drives that are involved in any family, 
household, or primary group, then it is these 
relations and integrations that need direct 
study. Any study of them that concentrates 
on the possible number of relationships is 
a manifestly inadequate analysis of the 
complex problem involved in even the sim- 
plest type of human interaction. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEw ZEALAND 


REJOINDER 


JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 


Because Mr. Beaglehole’s paper refers 
to points which I had hoped would be quite 
obvious to readers of the Journal, I am 
happy to confirm the fact that my article 
sought only to present a formula covering 


the number of relationships and the number 
of persons in small primary groups in which 
all members might be assumed to have re- 
lationships with one another, regardless of 
their nature. The proposed law covered 
nothing more, save the added claim to im- 
portance in the study of interaction. There 
was, so far as I know, no assumption that all 
such relationships are symmetrical; and, 
after all the scholarship that has been de- 
voted through the years to the study of the 
varying natures of these relationships, it 
seemed unnecessary to point out in my pa- 
per that “the quality of interpersonal inte- 
grations” is often of more significance than 
the mere number of relationships involved. 
Since, however, a definite statement to this 
effect appears essential, perhaps Mr. Beagle- 
hole’s comment and my own declaration 
will serve this purpose. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ERRATUM 


The attention of the Editors of the 
American Journal of Sociology has been 
called by Harry Alpert to the fact that La 
Revue internationale de sociologie began in 
1893. This antedates the American Journal 
of Sociology by two years. Consequently, 
the statement in the article by Ethel Shanas 
in the May issue of the Journal that the 
American Journal of Sociology was the first 
sociological journal in the world is erro- 
neous. 


American Group Therapy Association.— 
A Training Institute in Activity Group 
Therapy for Children is announced. The 
curriculum consists of a course in diagnosis 
which would facilitate judgment in forming 
groups; intensive study, analysis, and in- 
terpretation of group and individual rec- 
ords; observation of groups in action; a 
seminar by workers in other types of group 
therapy; review of literature on group ther- 
apy; and administration, integration, and 
record-keeping. 

Students will be recruited from social 
service agencies, clinics, and hospitals, with 
a view to organizing therapy groups in these 
institutions. The training will be continued 
for a second year, in which the students will 
direct groups in their own agencies and 
localities under supervision. Selection of 
students will be made on the basis of educa- 
tion, experience, and personality qualifica- 
tions. Graduation from a school of social 
work, a recognized degree in psychology or 
psychiatry, and three years in case work of 
acceptable standard or psychotherapy with 
psychiatric participation or consultation 
are required. Some students will be per- 
mitted to join who may not have the re- 
quired educational qualifications but who 
possess special personality attributes and 
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experience that would qualify them to do 
group therapy. 

Agencies are invited to submit names of 
those members of their staffs who would 
profit from this training and could introduce 
this work in their own locality. 

The Institute will be held in New York 
City and will extend for twelve to fourteen 
hours a week. The Association stresses that 
it would like to have students come from 
locales within four hours’ travel time from 
New York City as well as from local institu- 
tions. The tuition fee will be from $250 to 
$300 a year. The program will be so arranged 
that students need absent themselves only 
one day a week from their agencies. 


American Red Cross.—Six hundred one- 
year scholarships for study at accredited 
schools of social work will be availabie to 
college graduates interested in serving as 
American Red Cross Hospital Service or 
Home Service workers. 

In addition to full tuition, each scholar- 
ship award provides a monthly allowance 
of $100 during the academic year. Each 
applicant must agree to a minimum of one 
year’s employment with the Red Cross im- 
mediately upon completion of study. Choice 
of employment may be in Home Service or 
in Hospital Service. Those who choose the 
latter will be assigned to a military hospital 
in the United States to work with sick and 
wounded servicemen, while those selecting 
Home Service will work with families of 
servicemen and with veterans in the com- 
munity. 

Graduation from a school of social work 
requires two years’ study, and the Red 
Cross scholarships are available to students 
who are beginning their academic training 
in social work as well as those who have al- 
ready completed part of their studies. 

Application should be made to the schol- 
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arship office at one of the five area offices of 
the American Red Cross: North Atlantic 
Area, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York; Eastern Area, 615 North St. 
Asaph Street, Alexandria, Virginia; South- 
eastern Area: 230 Spring Street, N.W., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia; Midwest Area: 1709 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri; 
and Pacific Area, Civic Auditorium, Larkin 
and Grove streets, San Francisco 1, Cali- 
fornia. 


American Sociometric Association —The 
first officers of this new organization were 
elected by means of a sociometric poll. They 
are J. L. Moreno, president; Helen H. Jen- 
nings, secretary; George A. Lundberg, 
treasurer; and Gardner Murphy, Ronald 
Lippitt, and Zerka Toeman, counselors. 

The Association has at this time 100 
charter members and 175 new applicants 
for membership. The aim of the Association 
is to provide a meeting-point for the various 
social science associations and to promote 
their mutual research interests. The charter 
members include sociologists, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, anthropologists, and social 
workers. 

The annual membership fee is $5.00, in- 
cluding subscription to the journal Sociome- 
try. Communications and applications for 
membership may be addressed to: American 
Sociometric Association, Room 327, 101 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Headquarters, Army Service Forces.— 
Samuel A. Stouffer, professor of sociology 
on leave from the University of Chicago, has 
been cited by Secretary of War Stimson for 
exceptional civilian service as follows: ‘In 
recognition of his outstanding contribution 
to the War Department and the nation in 
establishing and developing attitude re- 
search to the point where it is generally 
used as a basis for planning procedures and 
policies that have contributed greatly to the 
morale of our Army Forces.” 


University of Buffalo—Richard H. Wil- 
liams, associate professor of sociology and 


anthropology, has gone to Europe on a re- 
search assignment for the War Department 
and is to return in the late fall. He has the 
assimilated rank of field-grade officer. 


University of California, Los Angeles.— 
A new series is initiated entitled “Publica- 
tions in Culture and Sociology” consisting 
of articles and monographic works, margin- 
al to anthropology, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy. The first volume will be devoted to 
Japanese-Americans and the second to prob- 
lems of acculturation. Volume I, No. 1, 
Marriages of Japanese in Los Angeles County, 
by Leonard Bloom et al., has recently been 
published. 

The board of editors for the series is 
Ralph L. Beals (anthropology), Leonard 
Bloom (sociology), and Franklin Fearing 
(psychology). All are members of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


University of Chicago.—Herbert Blumer, 
associate professor of sociology and editor 
of the American Journal of Sociology, is on 
leave for one year, during which time he is 
serving as chairman of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration established by the 
five major steel-producing subsidaries of the 
United States Steel Corporation and by the 
United Steel Workers of America, C.I.O. 
During his absence, E. W. Burgess will 
serve as editor of the Journal. 


College of the City of New York.—Harry 
M. Shulman, lecturer in the department of 
sociology, has been appointed director of 
community service of the City College to 
conduct a demonstration in the training and 
supervision of student leadership in com- 
munity welfare activities, in co-operation 
with local community co-ordinating groups. 

Adolph S. Tomars of the department of 
sociology has been promoted from instruc- 
tor to assistant professor of sociclogy, as of 
March 1, 1945. 


Civil Affairs Staging Area, Presidio of 
Monterey.—Lieutenant John Useem of the 
University of South Dakota is lecturing to 
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Army and Navy officers on problems of 
military government in the Pacific. He has 
just returned from a tour of duty overseas 
where he aided in the planning of civil affairs 
occupation while on Admiral Nimitz’ mili- 
tary government staff. Thereafter he visited 
all the Japanese mandates occupied by the 
United States and served as officer-in- 
charge of military government in Palau 
from the invasion until the first of the year. 


Columbia University —Willard Waller 
died in New York City on July 26. He was 
born in Murphysboro, Illinois, on July 30, 
1899. He graduated from the University of 
Illinois in 1920, received his M.A. from the 
University of Chicago in 1925 and his Ph.D. 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1929, where he was instructor in sociology 
for three years. He continued teaching so- 
ciology as assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska (1929-31); as professor at 
Pennsylvania (1931-37); and as associate 
professor at Barnard College (since 1937). 
In 1940 he was president of the Eastern 
Sociological Society. He was author of The 
Old Love and the New (1930); The Sociology 
of Teaching (1932); The Family (1938); War 
and the Family (1940); and The Veteran 
Comes Back (1944). 

The Bureau of Applied Social Research is 
engaged in an influence study—a study of 
the formation and change of opinion. Par- 
ticular attention is being paid to problems 
of stratification and opinion leaders. The 
areas of opinion covered include general po- 
litical and social outlook, race and ethnic at- 
titudes, consumer attitudes toward brand 
changes and toward wartime regulation, and 
fashion and motion picture choice. The first 
interviews are completed and being proc- 
essed. All field work will be completed by 
September, 1945. The locale of the study is 
a representative midwestern city of 60,000 
population. 

The study is under the direction of C. 
Wright Mills, who is on leave to the Bureau 
from the University of Maryland. He is as- 
sisted by Helen Schneider, Jeannette Green, 
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Thelma Ehrlich, and Honey Toda of the 
Bureau’s staff. 

Kingsley Davis of Princeton taught a 
course on World Population and one on 
Marriage and the Family in the summer 
session. 


Indiana University.x—Paul Campisi, a 
graduate student in the University of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed instructor in 
sociology in Indiana University. 

Social Service, which has been a division 
of the Department of Sociology for purposes 
of administration, has been organized as a 
separate department with the name “Divi- 
sion of Social Service” under the direction 


- of Dr. Grace Browning. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund—The forty-six 
Julius Rosenwald Fund Fellows for 1945 in- 
clude 29 Negroes, 15 white southerners, and 
2 persons in the field of race relations, a new 
category opened to northern candidates 
this year. The grants total $88,500. Among 
this year’s Fellows are: 


Belle Boone Beard, professor of sociology, 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia: for 
development of sociological materials for the 
training of professional personnel, in collabora- 
tion with Wayland Jackson Hayes. 

John Harrison Becker, Jr., St. Louis, Mis- 
souri: for work in the field of race relations. 

Nancy Evelyn Brandon, Rochester, New 
York: for studies in the field of human develop- 
ment, at the University of Chicago. 

Edna Catherine Cooper, junior research as- 
sistant, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina: for studies in sociology, 
at the University of Nort Carolina. 

Carroll Fleming Cumbee, research associate, 
Bureau of Educational Research, University of 
Florida, Gainesv'lle, Florida: for studies of the 
racial attitudes of children and for graduate 
work in education, at the University of Chicago. 

Richard Sylvester Hamme, chairman, New 
England Regional Council, U.T.S.E.A.—C.1.0., 
Boston, Massachusetts: for studies in labor 
economics, at the Trade Union Fellowship 
Project, Harvard University. 

Abram Lincoln Harris, professor of econom- 
ics, Howard University, Washington, D.C.: to 
complete a book entitled, “Ideology and Econ- 
omy,” in the field of economics. 
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Wayland Jackson Hayes, professor of so- 
ciology, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee: for development of sociological materi- 
als for the training of professional personnel, in 
conjunction with Belle Boone Beard. 

James Lewis Henderson, regional informa- 
tion specialist, Farm Security Administration, 
Little Rock, Arkansas: for the completion of a 
book on the exploiting forces in southern agri- 
culture. 

Pearl L. Byrd Larsen, superintendent of 
education, St. Croix, Virgin Islands: for work, 
with teachers and community leaders, on the 
reorganization of curriculum and for graduate 
studies, at Columbia University. 

Robert Caldwell Lasseter, Jr., editor of the 
Rutherford Courier, Murfreesboro, Tennessee: 
to make a survey of racial attitudes and usages 
in the southern press. 

Elsie Mae Lewis, Little Rock, Arkansas: to 
present a critical analysis of the political history 
of Arkansas, 1850-60, and to do graduate work 
in history, at the University of Chicago. 

Elizabeth Jane Lipford, Richmond, Virginia: 
for graduate studies in public health, at the 
University of Chicago. 

Martha Carolyn Mitchell, Talladega Springs, 
Alabama: to write a history of Birmingham, 
Alabama, and to do graduate studies in history, 
at the University of Chicago. 

Bucklin Moon, associate editor, Doubleday 
Doran, New York City: to write a novel dealing 
with Negro-white relationships in the South 
during the war years. 

Charles Harold Nichols, Jr., Brooklyn, New 
York: to edit an anthology of slave narratives, 
and to do graduate work in English, at Brown 
University. 

Pauline Nichols Pepinsky, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas: for graduate work in psychology, at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Thomas Edward Posey, professor of econom- 
ics, West Virginia State College, Institute, West 
Virginia: for graduate studies in labor econom- 
ics, at the University of Wisconsin. 

Benjamin Quaries, professor of history and 
chairman, Division of Social Studies, Dillard 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana: for the 
completion of a biography of Frederick Doug- 
lass. 

Lawrence D. Reddick, curator, New York 
Public Library, lecturer, College of the City of 
New York, New York City: to collect and edit 
the writings of Frederick Douglass. 

J. Andrew Simmons, principal, Booker T. 


Washington High School, Columbia, South 
Carolina: to develop a suggested program of 
education for interracial understanding on the 
secondary and adult levels. 

Lorenzo Dow Turner, professor and head of 
Department of English, Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: to complete and publish three 
volumes of Afro-Brazilian folk material. 

Rupert Vance, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: for the completion of a book on the 
human resources of the South. 

Phyllis Annie Wallace, Baltimore, Mary- 
land: to do a historical, analytical survey of the 
role of machine tools in the industrialization of 
the United States, and for graduate studies, at 
Yale University. 

Donald Lee West, superintendent of schools, 
Lula, Georgia: to work in the field of rural edu- 
cation, at Ohio State University and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Olive Elizabeth Westbrooke, Jonesboro, Ar- 
kansas: for graduate studies in sociology, at the 
University of Chicago. Reappointment. 

Dorothy Gwendolyn Williams, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia: to analyze the possible contribution of li- 
brary service toward a program of adult educa- 
tion for Negroes in the South, and to do gradu- 
ate study, at the University of Chicago. Re- 
appointment. 

Hilda Jant Zimmerman, Clemmons, North 
Carolina: to do a study of the history of penal 
reiorms in the South since the Civil War, at the 
University of North Carolina. Reappointment. 


University of Michigan.—Professor Theo- 
dore Newcomb is now on leave in England 
on research in problems of German morale. 
He is expected to return this fall. 

Mr. Richard Myers, a teaching fellow, 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
sociology in Michigan State College, Lan- 
sing. 

Within the past year the department has 
set up a program in penology for training 
men in various jobs in the field of criminol- 
ogy. This program was instituted at the re- 
quest of Dr. Garrett Heyns, director of the 
Michigan Department of Corrections. 


National Conference on Family Relations. 
—Evelyn Millis Duvall, secretary of the 
Conference, and Reuben Hill, professor of 
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sociology at Iowa State College, are the au- 
thors of When You Marry, to be published 
in October by D. C. Heath and Company. 
The Introduction is written by Ernest W. 
Burgess of the University of Chicago. 


University of Nebraska——Hattie Plum 
Williams has retired after thirty years in the 
department. Dr. Williams not only had an 
outstanding career as a teacher but has 
played a notable part in the development of 
social work in the state and social work in- 
struction in the university and in advocat- 
ing and formulating social legislation and 
other constructive social activities in the 
city of Lincoln and in the state. 

Samuel M. Strong is taking Dr. Williams’ 
place and has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of sociology. He received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago and comes 
to this department from Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, where he was chairman of the 
department. He has also taught at Howard 
University, the University of Minnesota, 
and Tulane University. Dr. Strong will take 
up residence on September 1. 

James M. Reinhardt, professor of soci- 
ology, has recently been appointed by the 
governor to serve on the Advisory Council 
of the Placement and Unemployment In- 
surance Division of the Department of La- 
bor. During the past year he has been a pub- 
lic member of the W.L.B. Hearing Panel of 
Region VII, hearing cases in Nebraska and 
Iowa. He is also serving as president of the 
Lincoln and Lancaster County Social Hy- 
giene Association. 


University of North Carolina.—Social 
Forces celebrated its twentieth anniversary 
in March wiih a special issue entitled “In 
Search of the Regional Balance of America.” 
Among the distinguished contributors are 
Rupert Vance, W. F. Ogburn, Charles S. 
Johnson, T. Lynn Smith, Edgar Thompson, 
Howard Odum, and Katharine Jocher. 

Roy M. Brown, director of the Division 
of Public Welfare and Social Work for the 
last eight years, has asked to be relieved of 
administrative duties since he has reached 
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the age of retirement and wishes to do spe- 
cial work. 

Arthur E. Fink has been appointed to 
follow Dr. Brown as director of the Division. 
Dr. Fink holds a Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania and a special 
professional Master of Social Work degree 
from the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work. He has been director of the social 
work training program at the University of 
Georgia and has held several important posi- 
tions in social agencies in Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Fink is the author of The Field of Social 
Work, published by Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, and a volume on the Causes of Crime, 
published by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 


Oberlin College—Newell L. Sims has re- 
tired after twenty years of service on the 
Oberlin faculty. Dr. Sims’s former position 
as head of the department has been filled by 
Clarence Ward, whose training has been 
primarily in the field of archeology. The 
emphasis of the department has been shifted 
somewhat in the direction of anthropology 
and archeology. 

Fred Yarbough has been absent in the 
Navy for two years. 


Ohio Valley Sociologist.—The officers of 
the society are Lloyd A. Cook, Ohio State 
University, president; W. F. Cottrell, Miami 
University, vice-president; J. Milton Yinger, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, secretary-treas- 
urer; and Perry P. Denune, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, editor. 


Pacific Sociological Society—The Pacific 
Sociological Society, Southern Division, and 
Alpha Kappa Delta, Sociology Honor Soci- 
ety, held a joint meeting at Occidental Col- 
lege on July 28. The morning session was de- 
voted to a consideration of the problems of 
returned veterans. Leonard Bloom, of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
presided. Edith Kennedy, of the War Man- 
power Commission, discussed ‘Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Ex-servicemen,” and Carl 
C. Gentry, of the Veterans’ Bureau, dis- 
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cussed the “Physical and Mental Problems 
of Ex-servicemen.” Arlien Johnson, of the 
University of Southern California, was the 
discussant. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a 
discussion of the San Francisco Conference 
and postwar world problems. Emory S. 
Bogardus, of the University of Southern 
California, presided. George M. Day, of 
Occidental College, discussed the “‘Econom- 
ic and Social Problems as Seen by the San 
Francisco Conference,” and George Man- 
gold discussed the question, “Is Free Em- 
ployment Feasible?” Charles Spaulding, of 
Whittier College, was the discussant. 


University of Pennsylvania, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce.—E. P. 
Hutchinson has been elected associate pro- 
fessor of sociology and will begin teaching 
in the fall. 


Russell Sage Foundation—The Russell 
Sage Foundation announces the election of 
Eli Whitney Debevoise as a member of its 
board of trustees. Mr. Debevoise, a gradu- 
ate of Yale University and the Harvard 
Law School, heads the law firm of Debe- 
voise, Stevenson, Plimpton and Page. Be- 
sides being a member of the New York 
State, New York County, and the American 
Bar associations, and also of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York, he is a 
trustee or member of the board of a number 
of social and civic organizations, including 
the New York Legal Aid Society, the State 
Charities Aid Association, Greater New 
York Fund, and the National Information 
Bureau. Mr. Debevoise was a lieutenant in 
the field artillery in the first World War. 


University of Southern California—The 
University of Southern California, in cele- 
brating the founding of the Graduate School 
gave special recognition to sociology, for 
this year marks the thirtieth anniversary of 
the founding of Alpha Kappa Delta, na- 
tional honorary sociology fraternity; and 
the twenty-fifth year of the establishment 
of the Division of Social Work, now the 


Graduate School of Social Work. In 1916 the 
department began to publish “Sociology 
Monographs”; in 1921, a bimonthly jour- 
nal, the Journal of Applied Sociology, re- 
named Sociology and Social Research in 1927. 
To Emory S. Bogardus goes the chief credit 
for all these accomplishments. 

The sociology faculty has published, to 
date, forty-seven books and monographs, 
including several standard texts. The vari- 
ous publications deal with such subjects as 
general sociology, social psychology, social 
theory, social problems, leadership, race, 
leisure and recreation, social work, child 
welfare, community organization, and so- 
cial research. The latest volume, Essays in 
Social Values, published in January, 1945, 
was sponsored by students and colleagues of 
Clarence Marsh Case, and contains twelve 
of his essays. 


Southern Sociological Society.—Because of 
O.D.T. regulations the Southern Sociologi- 
cal Society did not hold its annual meeting 
this year. The Society has continued to 
flourish and prosper during the war and to- 
day has a membership of two hundred and 
fifty. 

An election of officers was held by mail. 
The following were elected for the fiscal 
year 1945-46: Charles S. Johnson, Fisk 
University, president; Belle Boone Beard, 
Sweet Briar College, first vice-president; 
W. B. Jones, Jr., University of Tennessee, 
second vice-president; Coyle E. Moore, 
Florida State College for Women, secretary- 
treasurer; Howard W. Beers, University of 
Kentucky, representative to the American 
Sociological Society. Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, in addition to the former 
presidents—Howard W. Beers; Katharine 
Jocher, University of North Carolina; B. O. 
Williams, University of Georgia; William E. 
Cole, University of Tennessee; and Fred C. 
Frey, Louisiana State University—are Mil- 
dred Mell, Agnes Scott College; Ira De A. 
Reid, Atlanta University; W. L. Leap, 
American Red Cross; and Frank D. Alex- 
ander, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
who were holdover members, and two newly 
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elected members: H. C. Brearley, Peabody 
College, and Guy B. Johnson, Southern Re- 
gional Council. 

Recently the region lost one of its ablest 
sociologists—E. T. Krueger. Professor Krue- 
ger was instrumental in founding the South- 
ern Sociological Society and served as its 
first president. The Society will miss his 
counsel and guidance in the years ahead. 


Syracuse University —The Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press announces Guide to Guidance: 
An Annotated Bibliography, Volume VII, by 
Hilton M. Eunice ($1.00 postpaid). The 
1945 edition is the seventh in the series be- 
gun in 1939 by the National Association of 
Deans of Women on the N.E.A. and is a se- 
lected bibliography of the best books and 
articles on guidance published in 1944. The 
criteria for selection were soundness of re- 
search or reasoning, usefulness to the coun- 
selor, and excellence of presentation. 


Vanderbilt University—The Journal 
notes with regret the death of Ernest Theo- 
dore Krueger (1885-1945) on June 18, 1945. 
Professor Krueger was born in Blue Island, 
Illinois, September 27, 1885. He took his 
A.B. degree at the University of Illinois in 
1910 and his Master of Arts in 1920 and his 
Ph.D. in 1925 at the University of Chicago. 
He was married to Margaret Aldrich on 
October 16, 1916. Mrs. Krueger and their 
two children survive. 

Ernest Krueger worked and taught with 
great effectiveness and vigor in the Poly- 
technic Institute of Billings, Montana. He 
was an assistant in sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He taught sociology at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary from 1923 to 
1924. Since 1924 he has been professor of 
sociology and head of the ‘pe in 
Vanderbilt University. Whi® in Nashville 
he served on the summer-school faculties at 
the universities of Alabama, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina and Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

Former associate editor of the Journal of 
Social Forces, Dr. Krueger was the author 
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of A Digest of Social Laws in Tennessee, 
written in collaboration with W. C. Head- 
rick and W. S. Bixby, and of Social Psy- 
chology, of which Dr. Walter C. Reckless, 
formerly of the Vanderbilt faculty, was co- 
author. 

At Vanderbilt he made a great contribu- 
tion not only to the field of sociology but to 
the life of the university and made a signifi- 
cant place for himself in Tennessee and in 
the South both as a sociologist and as a 
citizen. 


University of Wisconsin.—Preprofession- 
al and professional graduate courses in so- 
cial work will be offered in 1945-46, with a 
staff of four instructors, Arthur P. Miles 
being in charge. Owing to the expansion of 
this program, the name of the “Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology” will be 
changed to the “Department of Sociology, 
Anthropology, and Social Work.” Bernice 
E. Orchard, executive secretary, State Com- 
mittee on the Care of Children in Wartime, 
Indiana State Defense Council, and former- 
ly connected with the Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, will join the staff on 
August I, 1945, aS assistant professor of so- 
cial work. 

A curriculum in prison administration is 
being developed in co-operation with the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. Carl E. Johnson, 
deputy warden of the Wisconsin State Pri- 
son at Waupun, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of criminology and will begin 
his duties in the summer of 1945, giving half 
his time to teaching on the campus and half 
to in-service training of »rison personnel in 
the state. 

Howard P. Becker expects to return in 
the fall from his year’s assignment in Europe 
with the Office of Strategic Services. 

In the Extension Division, Steve C. 
Govin has been promoted from instructor 
to assistant professor; Samuel J. Kaufman 
has been named instructor in correctional 
sociology; and Jane I. Newell, former in- 
structor, is now assistant professor of so- 
ciology. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Science of Man in the World Crisis. Edited 
by Ratpu Linton. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Pp. xiv+532. $4.00. 


When the “‘science of man’’ takes note of one 
of the great crises of human history, we are 
obliged to give close attention to the findings. 
We do not require that this relatively new en- 
deavor produce a finished solution to the troubles 
of humanity, since the time is not yet when gov- 
ernments will spend as much as 1 per cent of the 
cost of a navy on the kind of research in human 
relations that could make the arms useless. The 
research work underlying the twenty-one con- 
tributions in the present volume was, for the 
most part, done on a shoestring and without 
even the reward of fame. In such a perspective 
we may regard it as a triumph and, despite its 
flaws and gaps, of much potential value to 
statesmen if they would study it. The funds 
which made possible the publication were 
granted by the Viking Fund, Inc., and a foun- 
dation created and endowed by one who pre- 
sumably is a new friend of social science, A. L. 
Wenner-Gren. 

The science of man—anthropology—is in 
something of a crisis itself, and its condition is 
reflected by the discussions in the present sym- 
posium. The anthropologist, having held to a 
broad field while other sciences continued to 
divide into smaller and more specialized sub- 
jects, finds it necessary to demonstrate that he 
has any territory entirely his own. As the re- 
maining few primitive cultures are transformed 
by interaction with civilizations, the last natu- 
ral monopoly of the anthropologist disappears, 
and he finds his work completely overlapping 
with that of the other established sciences. He 
finds it a particularly crucial matter to make the 
differentiation between ethnology and sociology. 

Linton, in the opening paper, states that the 
main difference is that the sociologists “have 
carried on their investigation almost entire- 
ly within the narrow frame of reference pro- 
vided by our own society and culture” and that 
“many of [sociology’s] conclusions have not 
been applicable to mankind as a whole or even 
to our own society under conditions of rapid 
change.” Further, since anthropology has, ac- 
cording to Linton, shown greater scope of in- 
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terests and willingness to borrow and integrate 
data from any source, it should be developed 
into the synthesizing science that ties together 
the special knowledge in all the human sciences. 
The sociologist, in addition to challenging these 
contentions, may question the wisdom of taking 
such a role. He remembers the unsuccessful at- 
tempts of some of his predecessors to make so- 
ciology the “‘science of sciences” and observes 
that the scientist who develops a specialty of 
his own finds it easier to survive. 

Biology, having an avuncular relation to 
anthropology, is treated in the present volume 
only in a few matters reiating rather directly to 
the social behavior of man. H. L. Shapiro pre- 
sents a general review of the evidence against 
certain popularly held biological prejudices. He 
also considers the issue regarding climate and 
human energy as a factor in the location of 
civilization, presenting the evidence in opposi- 
tion to Huntington’s well-known hypotheses, 
while, at the same time, confessing that he has 
a soft spot in his heart for them himself. He 
states, for example, that ‘‘the fact remains that 
most Europeans prefer to settle in cooler cli- 
mates,” ignoring the rush of Iowans to Califor- 
nia and the migration of retired persons from 
the northeastern states to Florida. Further- 
more, the familiar point which he raises about 
the low energy of inhabitants of warm regions 
ignores the abundant output of energy by na- 
tive Africans, as well as the efficiency of foot- 
ball teams from Alabama and Texas. Civiliza- 
tion does not grow out of great outpourings of 
physical energy but by virtue of division of la- 
bor, trade, organization, resources, and accumu- 
lation of inventions, all of which reduce the 
amount of muscular effort required for survival. 

Krogman shows, in his authoritative paper 
on “The Concept of Race,’ the basis for the 
conclusion that “biologically there are no funda- 
mental physical differences in all stocks and in 
all races; that bio-genetic potentials are shared 
equally by all stocks and by all races.” In short, 
race is biologically irrelevant. Klineberg fol- 
lows with his familiar demonstration that there 
is no basis for assuming innate psychological 
race differences. Both recognize, of course, that 
race as a symbolic entity does affect behavior to 
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a most important extent, and both hope that at 
least some of the rationalizations for interracial 
antagonisms may be reduced by such presenta- 
tions of scientific knowledge. 

Following the biological contributions, the 
consideration of culture is undertaken. Clyde 
Kluckhohn and William L. Kelly compose for 
this purpose an extended dialogue which con- 
ducts the reader through the historic argu- 
ments concerning the concept of “‘culture,” pro- 
viding a painless means for a beginner to pick 
up some basic ideas. The article can be enthu- 
siastically recommended for undergraduate 
reading. The participants in the imaginary con- 
versation are a lawyer, a businessman, a psy- 
chologist, a biologist, and—presumably to 
overpower the foregoing—a quartet of anthro- 
pologists. These cover their topic well enough 
with no visible help from any sociologist. The 
main ideas are those introduced some years ago 
by Durkheim, Sumner, Cooley, Thomas, Kroe- 
ber, and Park, but the Bibliography does not 
mention these men, the authors having drawn 
their inspiration from later writers. 

Murdock, in his paper on “The Common 
Denominator of Cultures,” presents a useful 
list, made possible by the cross-cultural survey 
at Yale, of the elements common to all known 
cultures. These elements are, of course, cate- 
gories and are not fully intelligible without pre- 
cise definitions, which could hardly be included 
in the available space. But the question of the 
universality of such a concept as “religious 
rituals,” to mention only one, surely depends 
on the breadth of definition. Murdock is satis- 
fied that the items resolve themselves into 
these recognized categories in the minds of 
“competent observers’’; but it is probable that 
later observers will reorganize their categories 
in the light of the advance of knowledge, and 
thus the list will necessarily be changed. The 
universality of a culture trait, as Murdock rec- 
ognizes, does not have to imply an explanation 
in terms of biological similarities. There is a 
kind of logic in human relations that also im- 
poses requirements on behavior whenever per- 
sons live in groups and build traditions. 

The anthropologists have in recent years 
been seeking co-operation with psychology. It 
is not certain that the results so far justify the 
effort. We may grant that the process of learn- 
ing is necessary to human life—culture could 
not be transmitted unless humans were able to 
learn. But the particular theory of learning 
which appears in several places in the present 
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symposium does not appear to be necessary or 
even helpful to any explanation of social be- 
havior. It is the oversimple and mechanical 
viewpoint which has been so influential at 
Yale—a doctrine which originated in research 
with lower animals in simplified situations. The 
principles, when carried over to human be- 
havior, could scarcely be as applicable or as 
useful as is assumed. The rule that “‘any re- 
sponse which reduces the elapsed time or the 
expended effort intervening between drive and 
reward is reinforced and strengthened, and thus 
tends to be repeated under similar conditions 
until it becomes fixed as a habit” (p. 133), is of 
little value in sociology. Not only is it difficult 
in the more complicated and organized human 
activities to identify drive and reward, but it is 
virtually impossible to measure the time and 
effort. More than half a century ago John 
Dewey, in his famous paper on the reflex-arc 
concept, pointed decisively to the futility of 
such an approach. A more useful and defensible 
viewpoint on motivation could be built on his 
discussion and on the later contributions of 
George H. Mead and his colleagues. 

Psychology appears again with the attempt 
by Kardiner to show the utility of the concept 
of basic personality structure in a society. The 
basic idea appears useful, but the argument is 
supported by investigations which are so recent 
that there has not been sufficient time and dis- 
cussion to provide an evaluation of the case. 
Judgment will have to wait, but some critical 
minds will not readily accept the claims of 
methodical and a posteriori findings when the 
appearances are so suggestive of forced insights. 
The argument is not convincing unless the 
reader is favorably inclined to begin with. The 
author shows much enthusiasm for the concept 
of “projection.” Perhaps it is not an improper 
suspicion that a process of projection could ac- 
count for some of the content of this study. 

A number of the chapters serve the purpose 
of summarizing various aspects of the condition 
of the world in the present crisis. The state of 
the world resources is examined in a factual and 
practical chapter written by a geologist. Popu- 
lation problems are discussed by a botanist, al- 
though there are available sociological writers 
who might have presented more of the recent 
research materials and emphasized the human 
significance somewhat more adequately. There 
are two valuable papers dealing with the situa- 
tion of the Indians of the Western hemisphere, 
and two chapters discussing colonial questions 
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all over the globe. The topic of minority groups, 
also of world-wide scope, is covered by Wirth in 
a carefully organized and sociologically satisfy- 
ing fashion—the paper could be considered a 
classic. General remarks on world conditions 
are offered in articles by Linton and by Grayson 
Kirk. One somewhat unusual contribution is 
made by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Genevieve 
Knupfer, in a chapter on “Communications Re- 
search and International Cooperation.” Having 
been prominently active in the rapidly develop- 
ing field of communications research, they are 
convinced that it will play a large role, for good 
or otherwise, in international affairs. They pre- 
sent a proposal for research in and use of the 
new techniques by whatever international au- 
thority emerges in the postwar world. The idea 
may be new and startling, but if a world organ- 
ization is to have planes and bombs, perhaps it 
will not be required to remain defenseless in the 
combat of ideas and influences. 

Anthropology has not been important as a 
factor in the world crisis. The work under re- 
view has a more durable value than the preten- 
tious title implies. While it has as much unity 
as is customarily to be found in such a sympo- 
sium, it will be largely valued for the strength 
of individual papers, several of which will find 
an eager welcome in the sociologist’s bibliog- 
raphy. 

RosBeERT E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


Trends in Musical Taste. By JOHN H. MUELLER 
and KaTe HeEvner. (“Indiana University 
Publications,” No. 8.) Bloomington, Ind.: 
Indiana University Press, 1942. Pp. ii+112. 
$1.00. 


The sociology of art has had only a meager 
development and few followers—Mueller, Hev- 
ner, Boas, Honigsheim, Crawford, Bonner, 
Leichtentritt, Sorokin, Roberts, Whitridge. 
The work in this field seldom touches critical 
issues of importance or employs adequate meth- 
odology. Some writers are essentially impres- 
sionistic, like artists themselves, even mystical. 
Others are scholarly but only document a his- 
tory. Some make ecological maps showing where 
artists live and work. A few are largely con- 
cerned with social classes, the élite and the folk. 
Occasionally one collects records of primitive 
art. 

The authors are concerned with issues that 


are basic both to sociology and to art, and their 
method is that of measurement. In art an im- 
portant question is whether there are eternal 
forms of beauty, whether there are principles of 
art beyond the contemporai y, and whether fash- 
ion plays a role in appraising art. In sociology 
there is the question of the eternal verities ver- 
sus the changing mores, of ethical standards and 
the power of fashion. Mueller is both an able 
sociologist and an accomplished musician. What 
does he say? 

His data, which required an amount of labor 
to collect likely not to be appreciated by those 
who merely think, show the various sociological 
factors which relate to the so-called “principles” 
of beauty. For instance, during the World War 
from 1914 to 1918 there were few principles of 
beauty to be found in German and Austrian 
music in the United States, while never before 
or since did the audiences in this country see so 
much beauty in French music. The standards 
of beauty seem to be different in Britain and in 
the United States. For British music appears on 
our programs one-fiftieth of the time, while in 
London it appears on one-fifth of the programs. 
On the other hand, American music is repre- 
sented on our programs about one-tenth of the 
time, while in London “less than a half dozen 
items have appeared in its 125 years of history.” 
There is, however, a connection, for with the 
music of composers of other nations the recogni- 
tion of the art of a new composer on the part of 
symphony orchestras in the United States fol- 
lows a prior recognition by the British after ap- 
proximately a five-year lag. Thus Shostakovich 
was popular in England some five years before 
he began to appear on our programs. His music 
was first introduced to Americans over the radio 
not by an artist but by an official of the Office 
of War Information. 

But, it may be argued, these, and many 
others considered by the authors, are only fac- 
tors affecting variations in taste. The true stand- 
ard of beauty exists nevertheless. But who tells 
us what these true standards are? In ethics we 
always have in the Christian world the authori- 
ty of the Bible. But what God of Art is there to 
tell us what eternal beauty is? It may be sug- 
gested that it is the artistically trained élite who 
are the holders of this knowledge. (The élite, 
though, are subject, of course, to the learning 
process, just as are children learning different 
languages.) But it is the judgments of the élite 
which the authors measure and which show 
such variation. The programs of the endowed 
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symphony orchestras tend to be set by the or- 
chestra leaders and are thus less subject to the 
vote of the masses than are the programs of the 
theater. But what do the actions of the musical 
leaders reveal about eternal standards? When 
the conductor of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra is Koussevitzky, the programs become great- 
ly enriched by many more selections from Rus- 
sian music. When the conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra is a man of spec- 
tacular, dramatic personality, his programs are 
weighted with this type of music. Some of us 
who are piously devoted to the mores of our 
democratic ideology have a mystical faith in the 
folk as arbiters of artistic standards. But sta- 
tistics show that popular standards follow those 
of the élite after a ten-year lag. Even the ancient 
gods of the musical world seem to be on the way 
to being forgotten. The sands in the hourglass 
of time appear to be running out for Beethoven 
and Mozart, even for the élite. For in the reper- 
toire of the Royal Philharmonic Society of Lon- 
don the curve of representation of Beethoven 
has been downward since 1855, and for Mozart 
since 1815. The data, though, hardly extend 
over a sufficiently long time to imply oblivion, 
for there have been recent revivals, for instance, 
of Brahms and Bach. The statistics of these re- 
searches will afford the interested reader much 
material for reflection on greatness as a socio- 
logical phenomenon as well as a biological one. 
These researches will not settle the question 
of eternal beauty in art and how it is deter- 
mined; and the problem of the eternal verities 
versus the mores wil! be argued for a long time. 
But the authors pile up a powerful array of sta- 
tistics to show that musical taste behaves like 
all other folkways. It dictates what is “‘right”’ 
and what is “beautiful.”” The contemporary 
folkway of musical taste is impervious to con- 
tradiction and resists change. And those who 
speak against it are held as inferior or decadent. 
Such conclusions naturally offend the musical 
arbiters who are enveloped in the vision-limit- 
ing fog of the contemporary musical mores. 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago 


Frances Willard: From Prayers to Politics. By 
Mary Earuart. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. viii+418. $3.75. 
Here is a book which should interest several 

kinds of persons. In addition to being a readable 
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and honest biography of one of America’s most 
effective leaders in the nineteenth century, the 
volume has much to offer to those who are in- 
terested in the process of the making and ac- 
cepting of legends, to those interested in social 
movements, their leaders and their strategies, 
and, in short, to all who are concerned with the 
social-intellectual history of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. 

Frances Willard is not treated as a saint, nor, 
on the other hand, does the author let herself in 
for a cheap debunking of the great temperance 
leader. Professor Earhart neither glosses over 
nor makes too much of the early frustrations 
and limitations in the life of her subject. She 
takes account of the push in Frances Willard to 
equal or outdistance her brother or any man; 
she notes the persistent ideal to be acclaimed as 
a great leader; she sees this woman’s idealized 
friendships with other women as Frances Wil- 
lard herself felt about them and yet with knowl- 
edge of our day brought to bear on them; she 
admits that the appeal of Miss Willard was 
never to fact and reason but to emotion, and 
both the shortcomings and the effectiveness of 
that appeal are made clear. The book presents 
itself as a completely fair and disinterested ef- 
fort to clear away the mists that have obscured 
this able woman. For able she was, in spite of 
less than four years of formal schooling—but 
no saint! 

One of the most interesting features of the 
book is the author’s account of the deliberate 
effort on the part of Miss Willard’s devoted fol- 
lowers to fix the halo about her head. This ef- 
fort went so far as the destruction of many per- 
sonal documents which, to the disciples’ limited 
vision, would have made her seem too human, 
and their minimizing, after her death, of her 
efforts which went beyond the fight against in- 
temperance. For Frances Willard herself her 
first and continuing objective was to be a force 
in the woman’s movement in this country; the 
cause of temperance gave her an issue on which 
to mobilize home- and church-bound women for 
thought and action beyond their previous con- 
cerns. How she used these women at the point 
where she found them and pushed many of 
them far beyond their parochial limitations is a 
story well told. The subtitle of the book, ““From 
Prayers to Politics,” is more aptly chosen than 
is often the case, for it accurately suggests the 
curve of activity in Miss Willard’s own life and 
in the life of the W.C.T.U. 
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Anna Gordon and those other shortsighted 
apostles are not the only persons who have 
thought of Frances Willard within the circum- 
scription of a halo. Those who have mocked at 
the temperance movement and the overworked 
man in the street, as well, have been unaware 
of the scope of her activities. Here, for our en- 
lightenment, are portrayed her courageous 
espousal of woman suffrage and her strategy 
of getting the Union to adopt that as a plank, if 
only for state action and if only to deal with the 
saloon; her keen analysis of the shortcomings 
of the suffrage movement, controlled, as she 
viewed it, by the too secular, too rational, and 
too belligerent easterners; her moving-away 
from “gospel politics” to actual political traf- 
ficking, party pressures, and party alignments; 
her concern with labor and the objectives of la- 
bor leaders of several brands; the correction of 
her original only-moral ideas regarding the rela- 
tion of poverty and intemperance to the point 
where she saw poverty as the fundamental so- 
cial problem; and her late but intense concern 
with the bases for international peace. Her 
leadership forced so many of the two hundred 
thousand members of the national W.C.T.U. 
into some awareness of economic and political 
problems that Miss Earhart speaks of the Union 
as a forerunner of today’s League of Women 
Voters. (The W.C.T.U. at one time had as 
many as forty departments of study and 
activity, some of them not unlike those of the 
League.) 

The volume is attractive in design, format, 
and illustrative material. In some half-dozen 
spots the composition slips into error. A time 
or two this reader felt that the author had, in 
spite of her real critical ability, adopted uncon- 
sciously some of the eulogistic phrasing of Miss 
Willard’s disciples, as, for example, when she 
speaks of Miss Willard’s “witchery” in han- 
dling people. The Index does not seem alto- 
gether adequate for the material drawn on, but 
this may be due to the exigencies of wartime. 
These defects are very slight by comparison 
with the great merits of the book, and the 
amount of firsthand documentation that has 
been used, in spite of the destruction earlier 
spoken of, bespeaks much hard work on the part 
of the author and no little imagination as to 
possible sources. 


GLapys BRYSON 
Smith College 
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England in the Eighteen-eighties: Towards a So- 
cial Basis for Freedom. By HELEN MERRELL 
Lynp. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1945. Pp. xi+508. $4.50. 


The twentieth-century search for a positive 
theory of democracy seems to call for a re-ex- 
amination of history in the light of popular so- 
cial thought; we need to know more of the think- 
ing about social relationships and its emotional 
coloring that have underlain consent to varying 
forms of government. Mrs. Lynd’s book, filled 
with a frank impatience for greater equality of 
opportunity, is significant of the strength of 
this demand. The period she has elected to re- 
examine—the decade in which the outlines of 
the welfare state began to take recognizable 
shape in England—is one of particular interest 
to Americans, whom fortune has allowed to de- 
lay for so much longer in facing the problems of 
organization for universal welfare. 

To appreciate an intensive study of a simple 
decade of a nation’s history, the reader needs to 
be familiar with trends of thought and events 
both before and after the period of cross-sec- 
tion, but neither the general reader nor the uni- 
versity student, for whom Mrs. Lynd is writ- 
ing, can safely be credited with too intimate a 
knowledge of nineteenth-century British social 
or administrative history. She has therefore 
deftly interleaved a mass of source material on 
British opinion on social change in the 1880’s 
with a series of concise factual summaries of the 
whole century’s development in the organiza- 
tion of political parties, religious movements, 
local government, education, and trade-union- 
ism. Her interpretation of the reasons why the 
so-called “‘“Great Depression” induced a grow- 
ing public sensitivity is that the evils of slum 
poverty stressed the weakening of the hold of 
laissez faire theory through the gradual multi- 
plication of problems requiring positive gov- 
ernmental action, the weakening of the com- 
placency of the prosperous through the steady 
accumulation of knowledge about the ill effects 
of poverty, the sharpening of issues through the 
action of bold propagandists and labor leaders, 
and the fact that the prosperity of the middle 
years of the century had diffused much higher 
expectations among people of the lower middle 
class and had robbed their religious feeling of 
much of its otherworldly force. Had space al- 
lowed, I think that it would have been relevant 
to pursue this caste line of analysis further, 
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making more use of census figures to show the 
great expansion of occupations that gave re- 
wards in white-collar prestige as well as in high- 
er wages and better living conditions than had 
ever been open to manual workers. Indeed, the 
extent and character of the middle classes are 
nowhere very concretely described. Again, if 
the whole nation had been marked, ever since 
the Reformation, as is suggested (p. 10), by a 
character structure “rooted in caution and 
anxiety rather than in confidence,’ how could 
Britain have achieved her plunging lead into 
industrialism? Finally, I wondered if more use 
could not have been made of work that has been 
done on the local history of the great industrial 
cities. For example, I missed any comment on 
Leon S. Marshall’s view of “the integrating 
tendency of the industrial milieu,” in his paper 
on Manchester, where early steps in the direc- 
tion of collectivist enterprise were in marked 
contrast to official laissez faire theory. Students, 
however, should find the book sufficiently chal- 
lenging and suggestive to make it a welcome ad- 
dition to their reading lists on the ninteenth 
century. 

Sytv1a L. THRUPP 
University of Toronto 


The Jehovah’s Witnesses. By HERBERT HEWITT 
Stroup. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Pp. vii+180. $2.50. 


For many years the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
were known as Russellites, after their founder, 
Charles Taze Russell, who began the move- 
ment in 1872, in Allegheny, Pennsylvania. Un- 
der a totalitarian organization, Joseph Franklin 
Rutherford has become the sole religious in- 
structor of the group. There is no local minister 
or teacher of religion. The sole function of the 
local organization is the distribution of litera- 
ture. 

Mr. Stroup found considerable difficulty in 
gaining factual information concerning mem- 
bership, investments, property, and other sta- 
tistical data. They were suspicious of outsiders 
as possible government agents or Roman Cath- 
olics. They are now banned in practically every 
country except the United States and England. 
Membership estimates range from seventy 
thousand to two million. 

Central to the whole scheme of the Wit- 
nesses is the destruction of the present world 
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order and the setting-up of a kingdom of Je- 
hovah, in which, of course, they would be the 
chief citizens. Every persecution and every 
evidence of decadence of this world is to be re- 
garded with joy, since that is indicative that it 
is not long until this age shall cease. 

In keeping with this assumption of earthly 
evil, they are not interested in education, wealth, 
or any type of community program for social 
betterment but only desire to save people out 
of the world. They refuse to co-operate with 
any other religious group or welfare organiza- 
tion. They are not pacifists but rather do not 
believe in working with governments, since they 
are presumed to be directly under the control 
of Satan. They believe in no eternal punish- 
ment but only in the ultimate destruction of 
the unrighteous. The Witness passes from 
death into a rebirth which renews his youth. 

Few professional and educated persons have 
joined the Witnesses. Their chief recruits are 
from the lower classes, the socially disinherited. 
Their chief enemies are the wealthy, the politi- 
cally strong, and the current religions. 

Mr. Stroup’s work illustrates the procedure in 
which the subject, the Witness, is resistant to 
investigation. He employed personal interviews 
where possible, visited meetings, and read their 
literature. By this method he was able to give 
a fairly comprehensive picture of both the in- 
stitutional structure and the experiences of the 
person within the sect. 

Forrest L. WELLER 
Elizabethtown College 


Inner Laws of Society: A New Sociology. By 
Lutcr Sturzo. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, 1944. Pp. xxxvi+314. $3.50. 


Sturzo, a priest, is the founder of the Italian 
Popular party, whose members asserted simul- 
taneously adherence to Catholicism and willing- 
ness to collaborate on the basis of a social pro- 
gram and of planned economy in pre-Mussolini- 
an Italy. An archbishop and a Jesuit, respec- 
tively, approving and introducing his book, 
thus show their willingness at least to tolerate 
its ideas in America. Accordingly, a detailed re- 
view is justified. 

The essential theories are these: Mechanistic, 
positivistic, exclusively individualistic, and col- 
lectivistic concepts of society are all wrong; 
rather, the human individual taken in his con- 
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creteness and complexity is the basis of society 
(pp. xii—xiv and 55). The latter is the sum total 
of individuals, and, this reality being in process, 
history is the way of approach, the latter in- 
cluding the primitive societies and God’s super- 
natural revelations (pp. xiv, xix, xxvii). Neither 
individual nor society being conceivable as 
entity apart from one another, the theory of a 
contract founding society is wrong (pp. xiv and 
12). There exist three forms of social life—each 
based on knowledge and love (p. 195)—corre- 
sponding to the three permanent aspects of hu- 
man nature: affectivity, guaranty of order, and 
ethical and finalistic principles, manifesting 
themselves, respectively, in familial, political, 
and religious groups (p. 25). Accordingly, the 
state, even the one investing the whole of the 
power in the people, has not the exclusive power 
as to family, economics, property, justice, war- 
fare, and church affairs, every one of these be- 
longing to another group or having to be di- 
rected according to eternal ethical rules. Espe- 
cially the church founded by Jesus is the society 
in which the personality of each member is not 
lost. 

The dependence of the author upon fore- 
runners is not easy to state, for references are 
not given. Nevertheless, the following is ob- 
vious: Large parts of the system correspond to 
the leading Catholic Neo-Thomistic social 
philosophy of the Dominicans and Jesuits. 
Eliminated are the traditional theory of social 
contract and of the evolution of state authority 
out of the paternal power; maintained is the 
right of the individual within about the same 
limits as in almost every Catholic school. Em- 
phasis is given to the role of love in social life 
and in acquiring knowledge, an originally Pla- 
tonic-Augustinian element, now appearing 
again in Neo-Thomism; incorporated is the 
concept that the history of primitives is part of 
the whole of history. The examples used denote 
the influence of the culture—-historical anthro- 
pological school of Father Schmidt, itself based 
on a Catholic Platonism. 

Even nonpartisans of the author’s philoso- 
phy can adhere to his theories that general rules 
can be conceived only by being based on his- 
tory and that the history of primitives and his- 
tory, strictly speaking, must both be incorpo- 
rated into the one historical science. 

As to the chances and future role of a Ca- 
tholicism with such a social philosophy—ap- 
proved by church authority—the following pos- 
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sibility may be suggested. Since, in the United 
States the state does not interfere in religious 
affairs, does not deprive the family of the whole 
education, but gives to the individual the right 
Catholicism adjudges him, conflicts in these 
matters will probably not arise here. But, since 
Catholicism recognizes neither the isolated in- 
dividual nor an isolated economy, independent 
of ethical considerations, dislikes laissez faire, 
and prefers planned economy, it will collaborate 
with and support similarly minded parties and 
groups against the common enemy—the free- 
enterprise system and the monopoly company— 
and will, as the latter and as labor unions, be- 
come a pressure group. Outside the United 
States, Catholicism, not being bound to a liber- 
al-individualistic concept of absolute property 
right but recognizing within some limitations 
“common” property, can easily compromise 
with the Soviets, provided that these make con- 
cessions as to religion and education, as they 
are willing to do. The old competitor in the 
East, the Greek Orthodox church, is weak and 
has not any similar program and adaptability. 
Accordingly, in both hemispheres Catholicism 
of this kind has chances to increase in power. 


PAUL HONIGSHEIM 
Michigan State College 


‘‘Resistance to Social Innovations as Found in 
the Literature regarding Innovations Which 
Have Proved Successful.” By THEopoRE K. 
Noss. Chicago: Department of Sociology, 
University of Chicago, 1944. Pp. ii+291. 


The innovations considered are all from re- 
cent American history, but not so recent and 
unsettled that prejudice still befogs them. How- 
ever, much “dirty work at the crossroads” to 
balk some reform was never recorded even on 
paper, much less in print. The author can find 
no proof even that the express companies fought 
the parcel post,* though everyone believed so. 
The other cases considered are postal savings, 
opposed by the bankers; rural free delivery, 
fought by the wholesalers and small-town mer- 
chants; bobbed hair,* whose mostly unorgan- 
ized opposition was led by preachers and hair 
dressers; simplified spelling (anti-TR politi- 
cians, etc.); hookworm diagnosis* (versus doc- 
tors, humorists, southerners); and woman suf- 
frage, whose great enemy was the brewers. Only 
the movements starred are fully treated his- 
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torically in this printed version, but the findings 
on all are presented in the general chapters here. 
The work is a mature and soundly reasoned 
one, a dissertation, but by an able professor, 
now a war officer. We may hope that it will ap- 
pear in complete form later. A somewhat elabo- 
rate formula of the rise, formulation, organiza- 
tion, personnel, methods, and disintegration of 
resistance is proposed and supported by the 
seven cases, all from one country and general 
period. But, as the author perceives, there are 
wide variations in the quantitative filling-out 
of the several stages, explainable by the special 
circumstances. Particularly variable is the ex- 
tent of organization of the opposition. reaching 
zero in the case of reformed spelling, which yet 
was squelched so far as concerned Theodore 
Roosevelt’s printing directive. Although spell- 
ing is and always has been in process of reform, 
yet the popular, unorganized, inertia resistance 
has today become so almost adamantine that 
our spelling, although reforming, is probably 
getting worse instead of better, owing to phonet- 
ic change and importations of foreign words. 
Although reading and writing mav be called our 
most important industry, yet in its two basic 
instruments—the alphabet and the system of 
spelling—we have made no important improve- 
ments nor summated progress in three millen- 
niums. We can invent a rotary press to print 
twenty million words a minute; but when we 
lose a letter for the sound sh, we cannot reinvent 
or revive it, though we have been needing it 
these two thousand years past. The laws of the 
Medes and Persians have all been changed, but 
the sacred art of writing is immune to progress. 
A worthy work on a subject of basic importance 
to sociology. 
S. C. GILFILLAN 
University of Chicago 


National Budgets for Full Employment. By the 
NATIONAL PLANNING AssocraTIon. (‘‘Plan- 
ning Pamphlets,”’ Nos. 43 and 44.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Planning Association, 
1945. Pp. viii+96. $0.50. 


The National Planning Association has pre- 
sented a budget for total income and expendi- 
ture of the nation, much as the Secretary of the 
Treasury presents a budget for the expenditure 
of the nation’s government. Such an achieve- 
ment is only possible upon a foundation of at 
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least three decades of specific work in the col- 
lecting and analyzing of economic statistics. 
The preparation of the material for immediate 
use in this booklet must have cost many tens of 
thousands of dollars. 

But this report is much more than a budget 
of the traditional type, in which the bookkeeper 
puts on one page of the ledger the money taken 
in and the money paid out on the other. Budg- 
ets have more recently become planning instru- 
ments for the coming years and are high-grade 
indicators of policy. Imagine this for the whole 
nation! Such a budget means policy regarding 
standard of living, unemployment, savings, in- 
vestment, taxation, public debts, free enter- 
prise in business, governmental aid, socialism, 
foreign trade, and international relations. It is 
interesting to note that into this little pam- 
phlet of less than one hundred pages can be 
packed such a galaxy of issues so important to 
state and social welfare. This study of budgets, 
then, is more than finance and is of profound 
significance for sociologists. 

The national budget is a social invention of 
really incalculable importance. We are likely to 
hear very much more about this new invention 
over the years to come. Already there is the 
Murray Bill based upon the conception of such 
a budget. 

The booklet shows that, to give civilian em- 
ployment to 57.5 million out of a total labor 
force of 61.5 million in 1950 at forty hours a 
week, a national product of 170 billion dollars 
in 1941 prices is required. 

In making a budget for 170 billion dollars, 
it must be remembered that there is a close in- 
terrelationship between the various items going 
into it, so that a change in one item means a 
change in many others. If these relationships 
follow those of the past, then there will be a gap 
in a budget of this size of 20.8 billion dollars be- 
tween income and expenditures, which may be 
reduced by adjustments to 8.5 billion. Evident- 
ly, we cannot afford to follow a policy of drift. 

To get rid of this discrepancy of 8.5 billion 
dollars between expenditures and revenues, 
three different budget models are offered. One 
is the “government” model which relies on a 
large public investment. The other is the “‘busi- 
ness”’ model which counts chiefly on private in- 
vestment and means the least departure from 
the past. The third is the “standard-of-living”’ 
model and calls for more consumer expendi- 
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tures. This latter model is rather difficult to 
work out so as to increase personal outlays very 
much because of the close relationship between 
disposable income and consumer expenditures. 
So this standard-of-living model rests also on a 
considerably increased expenditure on the part 
both of government and of business. 

Each of these three models means changes in 
the system with varying degrees of difficulty of 
attainment and also with varying implications 
for our civilization. Into these implications the 
authors do not penetrate very far. If this were 
done, a much larger volume would be required. 
Even so, we do not often see across the years a 
study of such significance. 


F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago 


Democracy under Pressure: Special Interests vs. 
the Public Welfare. By STUART CHASE. New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1945. 
Pp. xii+142. $1.00. 


This little volume is the fourth in.a series of 
six which the author has undertaken at the 
behest of the Twentieth Century Fund. The 
series, which has the general title “When the 
War Ends,” is aimed te stimulate intelligent 
thought and discussion concerning the postwar 
problems of this country. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund takes no responsibility for Mr. 
Chase’s views. 

There are no surprises in the book for those 
who are familiar with the author’s other writ- 
ings. Mr. Chase is confident that democracy 
and over-all planning are the team of the fu- 
ture. He damns the activities of the business, 
labor, and agricultural pressure groups as at- 
tempts to operate under grab-bag rules a na- 
tional economy that needs delicate scientific 
controls. He thinks the argument over private 
versus public control of industrial enterprises is 
completely outmoded. Both are absolutely es- 
sential, and it is time that we get down to the 
practical question of just what the best way of 
delimiting the zones is. 

The most constructive section of the book is 
Chase’s discussion of ways and means of curb- 
ing monopolies and conspiracies to restrict out- 
put and of improving governmental machinery 
so as to meet our problems effectively. It is 
pointed out that all these measures are essen- 
tially a matter of self-discipline on the part of 
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the American people. The task can be done. 
“Only in America will conditions be favorable 
for maintaining a wide area of free enterprise, 
with planning confined to a few key points. We 
have the time, and the margin of national re- 
sources, to continue our institutions with a 
minimum of change.” 

The book is written in Chase’s usual lucid 
and forceful style. If widely read, it would not 
only bring the pressure groups into disrepute 
but would stimulate public thought on how to 
cope with the problem they pose. 


RosBert C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


The Future Economic Policy of the United States. 
By Apams Brown, Jr. (“America 
Looks Ahead,” No. 8.) Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1943. Pp. vi+101. $0.50 (cloth); 
$0.25 (paper). 


This well-written, well-documented booklet 
on domestic and foreign economic policy is con- 
cerned with basic issues rather than with spe- 
cific legislation. Unfortunately, the author gen- 
eralizes too much by identifying “‘the American 
People,” or “Americans,” with specific eco- 
nomic and political attitudes which are not 
shared by all the people in this country. Fre- 
quently, however, he really tackles well-knova 
majority attitudes. 

The first part, entitled ““The Dangers Ahead,” 
is devoted to an examination of current slogans 
in the light of actual requirements for economic 
security. The second part, “Human Freedom 
versus Security,” is a succinct analysis of prob- 
lems such as minimum standards, social securi- 
ty, and regulation of business. “Social weapons”’ 
are divided into three groups: the first, “‘to 
strengthen inducements,” includes measures to 
overcome labor immobility and to encourage 
venture capital; the second includes measures 
“‘to deal with inefficient, obsolete or redundant 
producers”’; and the third category includes na- 
tional, state, and local types of planning, physi- 
cal as well as fiscal, to “‘stabilize the national 
economy.” The third part, “Our Foreign Trade 
Policy,” raises the issue whether the United 
States will take part in a world economy. The 
problem is approached with frankness. An ap- 
peal is made to adapt the American economy to 
changes in the character and direction of inter- 
national trade, to integrate our financial and 
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commercial policy in the international sphere, 
and to help the removal of international trade 
barriers by a substantial contribution on the 
part of the United States. In the concluding 
chapter the author discusses means of harmo- 
nizing conflicting aims, emphasizing the need of 
controls, and specifying the type of controls 
which are necessary during war and postwar 
times in an economy such as ours. 

This booklet was written before the confer- 
ence of Bretton Woods and before Beveridge’s 
new book, Full Employment in a Free Society, 
was published. Yet it is not obsolete. Professor 
Brown renders a real service to those who have 
neither the time nor the inclination to study 
heavy tomes in the field of economics. 


HENRY SIMON BLOCH 
University of Chicago 


The British War Economy, 1930-1043. By 
Mary E. Murpuy. New York: Professional 
and Technical Press, 1943. Pp. xiv+403. 
$2.50. 


This book contains a rather comprehensive 
description of the changes brought about in the 
British economic system by the war. It ends in 
1943, but by that time the basic changes from a 
peacetime economy to one geared fully to the 
purpose of prosecuting a total war had been 
achieved. 

The book starts with a discussion of the 
transformation of the productive apparatus to 
the requirements of war production. The experi- 
ence in Britain was parallel to that in the United 
States. Under the stimulus of wartime demand, 
production expanded, but a considerable con- 
centration of economic power went hand in 
hand with this. The author mentions that con- 
cern is felt in governmental circles over this de- 
velopment but does not go beyond quoting two 
or three hardly adequate measures contem- 
plated by the government to deal with this 
problem. 

The author continues by discussing meas- 
ures to recruit labor and to settle labor disputes, 
wages, the role of women in industry and agri- 
culture, social security, and allied problems. 
Compared with the United States, labor rela- 
tions were much less troublesome in England, 
a fact which can possibly be accounted for by 
responsible government posts being held by 
members of the Labour party. This chapter 
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should prove of great interest to the sociologist. 
The next chapter deals with the control of finan- 
cial corporations under the unfortunate and 
misleading title “The Conscription of Money.” 
Other chapters deal with taxation, price con- 
trol and rationing, food and nutrition, and prob- 
lems of trade and transportation. 

The chapter entitled ‘“‘Transformation of the 
Social Structure” leaves one rather dissatisfied. 
Though such problems as civilian defense, 
evacuation, housing, social insurance, and pub- 
lic health are discussed, the author presents 
only dry facts without an attempt to evaluate 
the impact of the blitzkrieg and its consequences 
on the social relationships of the British people. 

The chief asset of the book is the desire of the 
author to present a conscientious, factual ac- 
count of the changes wrought in the British 
economy by the war; its chief defects are the 
complete absence of any attempt to evaluate 
these changes and the author’s failure to show 
the social impact of the totality of these changes. 
As a fairly full catalogue of the economic his- 
tory of Britain from 1939 to 1943 the book has 
decided merits; as a sociological or economic 
analysis it has none. 

Bert F. 
University of Chicago 


Retail Trade Associations. By HERMAN LEVy. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. 
Pp. x+ 265. $4.00. 


The author of this book is a well-known stu- 
dent of monopolistic practices and especially of 
the growth and development of monopolies, 
cartels, and trusts in British industry. The 
present volume presents an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of the methods and practices of retail trade 
associations and contains, furthermore, valu- 
able historical material on such practices as 
price maintenance, “unfair competition,” mar- 
gins and discounts, brands and advertising, etc. 
Though the book is exclusively descriptive, it 
is a rich mine of information and is written in a 
fluent, appealing style. 

Although it will be of paramount interest 
to economists who are studying the thorny 
problems of imperfect competition, the book 
contains a host of material which should at- 
tract sociologists. Many problems of imperfect 
competition have never been amenable to com- 
plete solution by economic theory alone. Such 
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parts of the theory as circularity of entrepre- 
neurs’ decisions under oligopoly or bilateral 
monopoly have, up until now, not been amen- 
able to a solution on the basis of purely eco- 
nomic analysis. It is true that lately methods 
have been developed which represent a novel 
line of attack from the angle of the mathemati- 
cal theory of games of strategy and which seem 
to bring us nearer a solution; but this does not 
mean that ample room is not left foran attempt 
to interpret the behavior of businessmen more 
closely from the standpoint of the social psy- 
chologist and the sociologist. It seems safe to 
say that a solution of the economic relation- 
ships under capitalism with oligopolistic and 
monopolistic features cannot be solved ade- 
quately unless much further sociological re- 
search on businessmen’s attitudes, modes of be- 
havior, and motives for decisions has been made. 
The book of Professor Levy is a successful at- 
tempt to fill part of this gap, and it should serve 
as a model and a challenge for sociologists to 
present us with similar studies on other aspects 
of imperfect competition. 

Bert F. Hose.itz 
University of Chicago 


Management of Manpower. By Asa S. KNOWLES 
and RoBert D. THompson. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. ix+248. $2.25. 


Production Control. By AsA S. KNOWLEs and 
RoBert D. THompson. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1943. Pp. x +271. $2.25. 


These books are good examples of a body of 
literature which is little known to the sociolo- 
gist. In the operation of modern industry there 
has developed a large body of concepts and 
practices which are applied to the organization 
of men and machines into a system for the pro- 
duction of goods. This field, often referred to as 
“scientific management,” deals with such prob- 
lems as the proper flow of work, physical ar- 
rangements, controls over materials, work in 
progress, costs, methods of payment, utilization 
of manpower, etc. 

For the sociologist who is interested in under- 
standing the social organization of a business or 
factory, this literature is disappointing. From 
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it you never gain an understanding of the struc- 
ture of human relationships, the problems of co- 
operation, or the real functioning of those all- 
important elements—the employees. Neverthe- 
less, these volumes do give a certain under- 
standing of the systems of organization and 
control which form the matrix in which the hu- 
man organization must function. 

The discussion of manpower is of especial 
interest to the social scientist. Within it are 
found a number of widely accepted concepts 
and attitudes concerning people at work. We 
see attitudes as to what is “good” and “bad” 
with respect to organization, policies, and work- 
ing conditions, but unfortunately no attempt is 
made to clarify the underlying assumptions. 
There are also presented many of the accepted 
mechanisms of personnel management but 
without careful analysis of their actual func- 
tioning. 

On the whole, these books and most of this 
field of industrial management literature can 
give an interesting insight into the thinking and 
practices of modern industry, but they do not 
give a real understanding of it as a social or- 
ganization. 

BURLEIGH B. GARDNER 
University of Chicago 


Rebellion in the Backlands: Translated from “‘Os 
Sertées”’ by Euclides da Cunha. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by SAMUEL PUTNAM. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
Pp. xxxii+525. $5.00. 


It would be difficult to find another single 
volume that would provide the intelligent 
American reader with a better introduction toa 
basic understanding of our Latin neighbor to 
the south than this translation of what has been 
called “‘Brazil’s greatest book.” This classic in 
Brazilian literature grew out of a series of ar- 
ticles, written by an engineer, who was sent by 
a newspaper to “cover” a campaign against a 
group of religious fanatics in the northeast. Ac- 
cording to the author, his purpose was to sketch, 
“for the gaze of future historians, the most sig- 
nificant present-day characteristics of the sub- 
races to be found in the backlands of Brazil.” In 
the execution of this plan, the author wrote not 
only a literary classic but one of the most illu- 
minating books on the land and people of Brazil. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first 
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deals with the backlands and the second with 
the rebellion of the religious fanatics who had 
established themselves in the village known as 
Canudos. It is in the first two chapters forming 
the first part of the book that the social scientist 
will find a wealth of information and suggestive 
hypotheses and insights on the relation of men 
and their social organization to their geographic 
environment. One might even venture to say 
that both sociologist and anthropologist might 
find in this book a model for the presentation of 
the life of men in relation to their environment. 
In the first chapter Da Cunha gives a detailed 
account of the geography, the flora and fauna, 
and the climate of the section of Brazil in which 
the rebellion occurred. In the second chapter he 
presents a picture of the men—the Negro, the 
Indian, the Portuguese, and the mixed-blood— 
who have settled in this region. In his analysis, 
however, of the character and culture of the 
men in this region, Da Cunha confuses biologi- 
cal and cultural influences because his analysis 
is based upon the older racial theories which 
were current at the turn of the century. Never- 
theless, his meticulous description of the culture 
of the men of the backlands provides an excel- 
lent background for an understanding of the 
emergence of the religious cult that became the 
core of the rebellion. 

The story of the rebellion, which is told in 
the eight chapters of the second part, contains 
a detailed account of four expeditions that were 
sent out to subdue the heterogeneous group of 
religious fanatics who had defied the Brazilian 
government. From the standpoint of dramatic 
narration the story, which is replete with human 
suffering and sacrifice, cunning, and fanatical 
courage, will hold the reader’s attention until 
the last four defenders are killed. The account 
of the manner in which these expeditions were 
poorly equipped and led by ambitious men with 
local loyalties provides an excellent description 
of a phase of the growth of national unity in 
Brazil. At the same time this section of the book 
offers insight into many of the natural features 
of the country which have retarded its settle- 
ment. 

In making this Brazilian classic available to 
the American public, Mr. Putnam has made a 
valuable contribution to intercultural relations 
between the two countries. Moreover, our debt 
to Mr. Putnam is increased by his outstanding 
success in overcoming the difficulties of trans- 
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lating the language of the original into readable 
and literary English. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Plainville, U.S.A. By James West. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. xviii+ 
238. $2.75. 


Plainville is a village of sixty-five households 
in a midwestern rural county. The population 
of the village and the surrounding rural com- 
munity is white, Protestant, and Anglo-Saxon. 
The community consists of hilly, timbered 
country, inhabited by people considered igno- 
rant, backward, and poor, and by prairie land, 
whose inhabitants pass this judgment upon the 
others. The author chose the community for a 
study of acculturation. He wanted to learn in 
detail how ‘‘one relatively isolated and still 
‘backward’ American farming community re- 
acts to the constant stream of traits and influ- 
ences pouring into it from cities and from more 
‘modern’ farming communities.” 

The author lived in the community for some 
time, taking part in the local life, interviewing 
people, gathering formal data from the press 
and other written records. He has organized and 
presented his findings much as an anthropolo- 
gist would those gathered from study of a com- 
munity to whose culture he and his readers are 
strangers. Many of the smaller details of local 
custom and belief are thus reported. This is one 
of several points which distinguish this from 
most American rural sociological studies. Far 
from being unimportant, these details of cus- 
tom, belief, and social organization turn out to 
be the matrix of the facts significant for the spe- 
cial problem of the adoption and the effects of 
new cultural traits. 

The author claims to have tried to pick and 
to have thought that he had found a community 
where people are all on a social level. He soon 
found, however, that the protestations of social 
equality by local inhabitants were followed by 
cautiously made distinctions which together 
reveal a “‘social discrimination system of enor- 
mous complexity.” It reminded me of my own 
experience with a priest who, having assured 
me that all men are equal in the sight of God, 
described in detail the social distinctions which 
he had to take into account to keep his parish 
running. In Plainville these distinctions have a 
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great deal to do with a person’s fate: with his 
education, his religion, his marriage, the kind of 
job he can aspire to at home or in the outside 
world, and the manner in which new culture 
traits from outside strike him. That, I suppose, 
is the author’s reason for presenting the system 
of social distinctions; if so, he does a good job 
of it. 

My only slight quarrel with the author is 
that he did not give us even more detail on some 
of the social mechanisms which might affect the 
community’s reaction to change; such as, for 
instance, the customs of transfer of land from 
father to son. We are told that, when a young 
man marries, he tries to get a farm to operate; 
but we are not given cases to show how he gets 
the farm, who gets a farm, and who fails to get 
a farm. The terms of the struggle to get and 
hold land have been observed sometimes to set 
people against adoption of new farming meth- 
ods. This is only a minor quarrel, for, in the 
main, the book is an excellent example of what 
a rural sociology ought to be. A multiplication 
of such studies would help us understand the 
larger statistical surveys and would, also, stimu- 
late rural sociologists to surveys of more scien- 
tific and practical import than many they now 
make. 

EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Look to the Frontiers. By RODERICK PEATTIE. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. xii+ 
246. $3.00. 


The avowed purpose of this book is to per- 
suade the lay reader of the inevitability of an in- 
ternationalized world in which political bounda- 
ries do not block the passage of goods and people. 
The author is a geographer and not a political 
scientist. He does not propose political schemes 
for the establishment of a world federation, 
which he does advocate, but he offers sugges- 
tions to the peacemaker for the demarcation of 
frontiers which may not contribute to the re- 
vival of nationalism and economic isolation. 

The book is built around the thesis that 
“boundaries with few functions are more serv- 
iceable to mankind than boundaries with many 
important functions.” “Strange as it may seem, 
political strength may be discovered in the 
principle of weak boundaries.” Frontiers to be 
favored do not necessarily coincide with natural 
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lines of defense and do not run along impassable 
barriers of communication and travel. Thus, the 
“weakness” of the Canadian border makes it an 
ideal frontier. The author places particular em- 
phasis on what he terms “zone boundaries” as 
distinguished from “line boundaries.” Zone 
boundaries are areas which have a regional co- 
hesiveness of their own and some of the charac- 
teristics of the rival cultures between which they 
intervene. Alsace-Lorraine, Savoy and Nizza, 
Transylvania, Ethiopia, and Belgium are such 
transitional buffer territories. While line boun- 
daries are subject to the direct pressure of rival 
countries and give rise to border incidents, zone 
boundaries are likely to absorb and neutralize 
the impact of antagonistic cultures before they 
have a chance to clash. The progressive estab- 
lishment of additional buffer countries and au- 
tonomous regions, such as Alsace-Lorraine and 
Transylvania, is proposed within the framework 
of territorial, continental, and imperial federa- 
tions which are to succeed the present system of 
sovereign national states. A series of economical 
and political measures, such as the lowering or 
complete abandonment of tariffs, the supres- 
sion of monopolies and cartels (of both the serv- 
ice and price variety), and the internationaliza- 
tion of rivers, ports, and mountain passes which 
facilitate international commerce and traffic 
round out the author’s program of promoting 
international co-operation at the peace table. 

The book is loosely organized and written in 
an offhand style. Weak and inconclusive pas- 
sages alternate with good observations and di- 
gressions into historical geography. The main 
strength of the publication lies in its topical 
character and its challenging thesis. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Les Aspects sthéniques et asthéniques dans les 
conduites et les sentiments complexes. By 
Léon LitwinskI. Lisbon, Portugal: Grafica 
de Coimbra, 1943. Pp. xiii+149. 


Students of human conduct will find in this 
volume valuable insights into an area of psy- 
chology rieglected in contemporary scientific 
studies. That area is what the author calls 
“complex sentiments.” The following main 
topics are dealt with: (i) laziness, its multiple 
varieties and the social conditions producing 
them; (ii) stubbornness, perverseness, and the 
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social life conducive to psychic states mingled 
with feelings of inadequacy; (iii) arrogance, its 
complex forms in the conduct of individuals as 
well as groups under conditions of dominance 
and oppression; (iv) ingratitude as a defense 
mechanism and as a feeling related to independ- 
ence; (v) calumny, its relation to society and 
various forms of reactions to calumny; and (vi) 
affability and the related feelings of tension. 
These complex sentiments are categorized in 
terms of “‘sthénique,” meaning expressive of 
strength, and “‘asthénique,”’ meaning expressive 
of weakness. 

The reader of this volume may be reminded 
of La Bruyére’s Les Caractéres and of La Roche- 
foucauld’s Maximes. However, the author goes 
further in his social psychological analysis of di- 
verse personality types and of social situations 
that produce complex emotional states. 

The reviewer regrets that a little volume of 
this kind may as yet not be found in translation, 
nor is it readily available in the original. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Macalester College 


The Golden Wing: A Family Chronicle. By Lin 
Yueu-Hwa. New York: International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1944. 
Pp. iii+175. $2.00. 


The Golden Wing is the story of the rise of 
one family and of the decline of another, a 
true account of village and town life presented 
in somewhat fictionalized form. The materials 
deal with pre-war China—a China in which 
central authority figures but little and family 
ties, responsibilities, and protection much, one 
in which the plotting of personal enemies, brib- 
ery in the law courts, and the raids of bandits 
and corrupt soldiery can bring disaster as well 
as the more unavoidable dangers of illness, 
commercial troubles, and death. Viewed super- 
ficially, to the Occidental, the prospect is a 
gloomy one, the situation one in which only the 
exceptionally lucky man can succeed. Yet the 
real tragedy here comes not so much from pov- 
erty and struggle as from the decline of the 
lineage and the dying-out of a family name, 
events which are only partly connected with 
the life-struggle. Throughout all the adversity 
recounted the reader recognizes a dignity and 
sense of purpose, even in the ordinary daily 
routine of the families described here, which 
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are often lacking in our own disorganized indi- 
vidualized society. Dr. Lin is a good reporter. 
As we read his account of the family ceremo- 
nials and celebrations, we have a sense of a rich 
and many-patterned texture of life hardly 
known to many of us who have grown up in a 
bare modern industrialized world. We may 
imagine that a few generations ago this Chinese 
life was still more cohesive and less subject to 
foreign influences and to the departure of its 
members than at the time this story is told and 
that by this time the process of disintegration 
has gone even further. The author does not, 
however, tell us this. Perhaps what one misses 
most in the book, since it is intended as a scien- 
tific rather than literary work, is a statement of 
the problem involved. The Introduction by 
Bruno Lasker only partly remedies this defect. 
We remain throughout uncertain as to just 
what Dr. Lin is attempting to convey through 
the medium of this chronicle—the part played 
by the family in determining the life of the in- 
dividual; the rise of a determined man against 
all the setbacks of evil ‘“‘wind and water’’; or 
merely a picture of life as it was and continues 
to be in a prosperous Chinese village household. 
Whatever the purpose of the author, however, 
the reader will gain from this work insight into 
the nature of family association in general, as 
much from the quarrels and separations of 
households as from the solidarity which the 
ancient rituals so well reinforce. And though 
China is changing, and will continue to change, 
we may hope that she will not do so so fast and 
so radically as to lose completely the ancient 
values of family living in which has lain her 
strength as well as some of her weakness. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Glenview, Illinois 


Tabio: Estudio de la organizacion rural. By 
T. Lynn Situ, Justo Diaz Ropricvuez, 
and Luis Rosperto Garcia. (“Publicaciones 
del Ministerio de la Economia Nacional.”’) 
Bogota, Colombia: Editorial Minerva, 
Ltda., 1944. Pp. ii+124. 


This is a socioeconomic and demographic 
study of the small rural municipality (political 
subdivision) of Tabio, situated in the state of 
Colombia, some thirty miles northwest of 
Bogota. The data for the study were obtained 
primarily from a questionnaire similar to those 
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used by rural sociologists in the United States 
and are statistically treated in the textual pre- 
sentation. The coverage was about three- 
fourths of the households in the minicipality. 

Population movement, especially the urban- 
ward movement to Bogota and other near-by 
cities, is noted. This movement has produced a 
sex ratio in Tabio of 89.4 males per 100 females. 
Owing to the comparative dearth and inac- 
curacy of vital figures, the authors were com- 
pelled to employ both direct and indirect cal- 
culations in arriving at the crude birth and 
death rates, which are approximately twice as 
high as those in the United States. Community 
organization and class structure are based large- 
ly, although not exclusively, on the functionally 
differentiated and self-sufficient economic ac- 
tivities of the municipality, alongside which is 
the conspicuous evidence of inequality in the 
distribution of wealth. The ruling class is com- 
posed of a small number of wealthy land-owning 
white people; the lower class is composed of 
whites, mestizos, and mixed Indians and whites 
who are the servants, farm laborers,and tenants. 

As in most Latin-American communities, the 
Catholic church plays a prominent part in fos- 
tering and maintaining community consensus 
because it, more than any other aspect of their 
life, possesses values that are common to all 
races, classes, ages, and sexes. 

This is a pioneer study. It is hoped that 
similar studies will be forthcoming. 


CHARLES ROGLER 
University of Iowa 


Military Occupation and the Rule of Law: Occu- 
pational Government in the Rhineland, 1918- 
1923. By ERNsT FRAENKEL. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1944. Pp. xi+267. 
$3.50. 


Under the auspices of the Institute for World 
Affairs and the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Dr. Fraenkel has undertaken 
to write the legal and administrative history of 
occupation government in the Rhineland after 
the last war. As the title swggests, the author 
has been primarily concerned with the prob- 
lems of law to which the relations between the 
occupying powers and the occupied country 
gave rise. With reference to the present, he has 
confined himself to pointing out the specifically 
legal problems which confront the occupying 
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powers in Germany today, without undertaking 
any detailed analysis in this respect. 

The book is divided into two parallel parts, 
each dealing with the institutions of the oc- 
cupying powers and their relations with the 
occupied country, during the armistice and the 
peace period, respectively. In addition, there 
are three chapters dealing with the problems of 
the administration of justice in the occupied 
area, and in the first section of the book the au- 
thor has added a short chapter on the problem 
of war criminals. 

In the main, the study is confined to an ex- 
haustive account of the legal and administra- 
tive procedures which were instituted during 
the Rhineland occupation, with regard to com- 
mercial activities, labor relations, military se- 
curity, etc. In this connection several problems 
of military occupation appear to be outstand- 
ing. Should the old administrative personnel of 
the occupied country be left in power (for the 
sake of maintaining law and order) or should 
it be replaced? Dr. Fraenkel points out the 
political considerations which led the occupying 
powers to adopt the first course of action, and 
he shows clearly the great danger of such a 
policy. He further elaborates on the difference 
in “occupation practice” between France and 
Belgium, on the one hand, and England and the 
United States, on the other. These differences 
arose primarily out of the clearly nationalist 
policies of the French and the Belgians, which 
stood in sharp contrast to the English and 
American policies that were inspired by Wil- 
sonian ideals and the tradition of Anglo-Saxon 
law. The author pleads that in the future the 
document which states the basic policies of 
occupation government should not confine it- 
self to general principles but should instead 
state explicitly the powers of the occupying 
armies so that their adherence to the rule of 
law can be tested in the courts and not depend 
on good will. 

In this connection Dr. Fraenkel discusses in 
great detail the whole problem of the delimita- 
tion of jurisdictional authority between occupy- 
ing powers and those of the occupied country. 
The difficulties are noted which arose out of the 
application of American law to German condi- 
tions: in America the police power is designed 
to give protection against the infraction of indi- 
vidual rights, whereas on the Continent these 
rights are considered as the judicial defense 
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against the exercise of police power. In a num- 
ber of instances this different conception made 
it possible for German officials to sabotage the 
rule of the occupying powers. But, on the whole, 
he seems to think that the latter adhered in 
practice to the Continental interpretation. 
Thus, the Allied High Commission in numerous 
instances regarded its responsibility for public 
order as entitling it to take any measures not 
expressly forbidden by the so-called Rhineland 
Agreement, although it refrained from exercis- 
ing its functions exclusively on the basis of 
political considerations. In this respect the 
reader might have wished that Dr. Fraenkel 

- had summarized a little more sharply his analy- 
sis of the ambivalence between the principle of 
the supremacy of law and the practices of power 
politics, which characterized the Rhineland oc- 
cupation. In view of this difficulty it seems 
sound when the author emphasizes throughout 
the paramount importance of defining explicitly 
the specific powers which the occupation au- 
thorities are to exercise. (In fact, he makes the 
point that a vague, well-intentioned enabling 
charter leaves greater room for an arbitrary 
exercise of power than martial law.) 

This summary fails to indicate the wealth of 
detail which has been incorporated in this study. 
The book was written to show what legal and 
administrative problems the Allied occupation 
faced in its attempt to realize under conditions 
of military occupation the principle of the rule 
of law. It may be suggested—and Dr. Fraenkel’s 
study certainly bears this out—that the statu- 
tory enumeration of enabling powers, while im- 
portant, is hardly the point deserving primary 
attention. The maintenance of the rule of law 
will serve constructive purposes only if it is in- 
formed by political considerations that are con- 
ducive toward the reconstruction of a society 
in which the rule of law is but a symptom of so- 
cial health. The author has very effectively crit- 
icized the considerations of political expediency 
which vitiated time and again the supremacy of 
law during the Rhineland occupation. He would 
surely agree that the rule of law under military 
occupation can only be established if it is part 
and parcel of an over-all plan of social recon- 
struction which ultimately makes this occupa- 
tion unnecessary. That is the question in Europe 
today. 

REINHARD BENDIX 


University of Chicago 


Poland. Edited by BERNADOTTE E. ScuHMITT. 
(“United Nations Series.”’) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1945. Pp. xxiii+-500. $5.00. 


This symposium denotes its character by the 
fact that some of its collaborators are connected 
with the Polish government-in-exile. Thus no 
one will expect a completely objective analysis 
without any valuation but rather a propagan- 
distic work. Considering the starting-point of 
the authors and having in mind that, at the 
present time, there are printed in the United 
States many books dealing with European or 
Latin-American countries in a panegyric way, 
one finds it a very pleasant experience to study 
this book more intensively. Already the Bibli- 
ography, objectively made up, contains some 
German publications which are not at all friend- 
ly to the Poles but rather partial and unobjec- 
tive, such as some articles of Ebert’s Reallexikon 
der Vorgeschichte and the Zeitschrift fiir Rassen- 
kunde, including issues edited after Hitler’s rise 
to power. Moreover, at least in some of the 
twenty-six chapters, there are some remarkably 
exact analyses of complicated phenomena: (1) 
the geographical part, written by Halecki, limit- 
ing the possibility of geographical explanation 
of social and historical phenomena and opposing 
an overstatement “involving a dangerous geo- 
graphical determinism” -(p. 6); (2) the anthro- 
pological part, renouncing the possibility of ob- 
jectively connecting, ‘‘the measurable and ob- 
servable characteristics which physical anthro- 
pologists arbitrarily use in order to describe race, 
with any definite mental-emotional characters 
or trends” (p. 22); (3) the section written by 
Zielinski, Wellisz, and Radwan, dealing with 
the economic problems of a country originally 
without capital and of primarily feudal charac- 
ter; (4) the historico-political chapters dealing 
with the interrelationship between Poland or 
special Polish parties and Germany, Russia, 
Lithuania, and Czechoslovakia, before and dur- 
ing World War I and II, elaborated by Schmitt, 
Thompson, Stretelski, Nowak, and Orvis, the 
two latter objectively acknowledging Poland’s 
temporarily good flations with Germany (pp. 
34-35) and Prussia’s liberation of Polish serfs 
in the areas of Poland from 1795 to 1915 under 
Prussian control (p. 64). Different from this use 
of true scientific methods, Halecki twice slips 
back into the old ways of obsolete Polish histori- 
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ans. (1) He admires the so-called Polish “liber- 
ties” of the later Middle Ages “‘in opposition to 
the progress of absolute government, west and 
east of Poland” (p. 44). Certainly no one will 
accept the exaggerated emphasis given to the 
absolutistic kingdom, most of all by the German 
historical school of Schmoller. But the ‘‘liber- 
ties” in question were those of the nobility who 
oppressed the lower classes. But actually the 
latter were protected since Philip the Fair of 
France by the centralized administration of the 
absolutistic kingdom. This form of government 
and life never—or at least at too late a period— 
spread to Poland, and there the situation of the 
lower classes remained more dependent and 
poorer than in some other countries, and that 
essentially because of surviving “‘liberties” of 
the nobility; (2) he overemphasizes the so- 
called Polish tolerance (p. 248). Certainly no 
one will accept uncritically accusations of in- 
tolerance during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, put forward by one reli- 
gious group against another, especially by Ger- 
man historians belonging to the school of Ranke 
or adherents of the nationalism of Treitschke. 
But with regard to Poland there remains the 
fate of Socinianism, the Polish Unitarianism 
having in Rakow its humanistic Gymnasium, 
visited by students coming from many coun- 
tries, and its printing office, editing the Rakow 
catechism in many Polish, German, and Latin 
editions. All this was completely annihilated by 
the Jesuitic Counter Reformation, while, on the 
other hand, a very similar Unitarian church 
has been tolerated in an area very near to Po- 
land, i.e., in Hungarian Transylvania, without 
interruption until the present time. This espe- 
cially Polish kind of Protestantism became 
known in almost all Protestant countries. Ac- 
cordingly the chapter under consideration gives 
an incomplete, even incorrect, picture of the 
history of religion and especially of tolerance in 
Poland by only mentioning ‘‘anti-Trinitarians” 
in one and a half lines (p. 248), by overlooking 
the importance and the annihilation of Socinian- 
ism, and by not even using this term at all, al- 
though it is a term used in all languages. Except 
for these two false historical pictures, the book 
can be considered a clear, objective, and worth- 
while analysis and description of Poland’s past 
and present. 

PauL HoNIGSHEIM 


Michigan State College 


National Cultures, Nazism and the Church. By 
ANDREW J. KRZESINSKI. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., 1945. Pp. ii+128. $1.75. 


This book of a Catholic Doctor of Theology, 
printed with the church’s approval, can be con- 
sidered as an official Catholic treaty on naziism. 
Accordingly, a primarily racial culture is denied, 
but rather a national one within the whole of 
the universal Catholic church is emphasized (pp. 
16, 17, 19, 22, 25, 27). The exposition of racism, 
Darwinism, Nazi ideology and practice, criti- 
cized from this viewpoint and based on exact 
knowledge of Nazi and other publications, can 
be accepted, even by those who do not adhere 
to Catholic philosophy. But the latter misleads 
the author to untenable statements: (1) Kant, 
whose social philosophy centers around the indi- 
vidualistic “categorical imperative,’ on the one 
hand, and humanity, on the other, cannot, as 
asserted (p. 32), be brought into the pedigree 
of naziism. Accordingly, the German transcen- 
dental philosophy in itself is not responsible for 
the Germans’ conquering mentality, but rather 
a special form, which it accepted in the epoch 
of Romanticism and Reaction, especially in the 
school of Hegel, and last, but not least, the offi- 
cial German historical schools of Ranke and 
Treitschke, who, strange to say, are not men- 
tioned at all by the author of this book. (2) The 
Germans are indeed at the present time the 
most ruthless in exterminating other nations, 
but Spaniards did the same for centuries, and 
Franco’s propagandist, Peman, glorifies this 
attitude in a manner similar to Hitler’s propa- 
gandist, Rosenberg. Thus, neither lack of Chris- 
tianism in Germany nor its special kind can be 
made primarily responsible, as suggested by the 
author. Except for these aberrations the book is 
a useful exposition of Nazi theory and practice 
and of the Catholic attitude toward them. 


PauL HONIGSHEIM 
Michigan State College 


Claims to Territory in International Law and 
Relations. By NORMAN Hii. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. vii+248. 
$3.00. 


Norman Hill’s timely book is a survey of 
territorial aspirations and frontier changes, 
mainly in modern times. An introductory chap- 
ter reviews briefly the main types of recent ex- 
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pansionist ideologies, including those of Ratzel, 
Kjellen, Mackinder, Haushofer, Hitler, and the 
Japanese, and the American spokesmen of ex- 
pansion. The greater part of the book contains 
a broad historical catalogue of territorial issues 
classified according to the principles invoked by 
the claimants to frontier revisions. ‘‘Nonlegal”’ 
claims to territory are surveyed under the five 
main captions of strategic, historic, economic, 
geographic, and ethnic demands. A review of 
legal claims follows. Two final chapters reclassi- 
fy the historical material according to the main 
types of solutions found for nonlegal issues and 
the types of procedures followed in composing 
territorial disputes. 
The author has covered extensive ground in 
a concise and lucid fashion. That the underlying 
treatment is largely of a classificatory nature 
does not detract from the informativeness of 
the study. 
ERNEST MANHEIM 


University of Kansas City 


The Education of the Countryman. By H. M. 
Burton. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1944. Pp. xi+251. $3.50. 


This book will have a double interest: to 
rural sociologists concerned with planning for 
rural life and to educational administrators up- 
on whom responsibility rests for the develop- 
ment of school systems serving noncity areas. 
To both the book has much to offer, and, al- 
though the data are drawn entirely from Eng- 
lish sources and the discussion is focused upon 
English problems, the parallels between that 
country and our own are close enough to give 
the book significance for American readers. 

The author starts with a discussion of the 
importance of the rural population and its place 
in national life, and he challenges the idea that 
the countryside is dying. The deficiencies of 
English rural education in relation to the gen- 
eral problems of rural living are reviewed in de- 
tail and include such points as physical plant, 
teaching staff, management, organization, cur- 
riculum, teacher-training, and the composition 
of the school population. Basic is the author’s 
contention that many of the shortcomings of 
rural education arise because the rural schools 
were not developed to meet particularly the 
needs of rural students and the kinds of lives 
they will lead. Rather, rural education in prac- 
tice is the result of imposing upon the country 


areas a pattern of education conceived and de- 
veloped largely to meet the needs of urban 
sections. 

From this the general point is developed 
that a healthy and contented and vital country- 
side rests upon a complete change in philosophy 
with respect to rural education. A long section 
sketches what type of curriculum would be 
needed to make rural schools what the author 
believes they should be; and generally through 
the chapters suggestions for reform are out- 
lined. Education alone cannot reinvigorate 
country life, it is argued, but there cannot be a 
vigorous country life without educational re- 
forms. 

Mr. Burton is contending for what would be 
called in this country a sound general education, 
and for those who have been concerned with 
educational reforms in the United States what 
he has to say will appear as pertinent. The book 
is an indication that the sterility of much of 
formal education is by no means a problem only 
in this country. The required revamping of edu- 
cational systems is the outgrowth of forces that 
are operating on a much broader basis. 


Matcotm M. WILLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Higher Education in the Postwar Period. Com- 
piled and edited by JoHN DALE RUSSELL. 
(‘Proceedings of the Institute for Adminis- 
trative Officers of Higher Institutions, 
1944,” Vol. XVI.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1944. Pp. vi+169. $2.00. 


This little lithoprinted volume comprises 
thirteen papers given at the 1944 meeting of the 
Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions held in Chicago. Most of the papers 
are written by college and university adminis- 
trative officers who explore the possibilities and 
the probabilities of postwar curriculums, of 
admissions procedure, and of student counsel- 
ing. Naturally the veteran comes in for a large 
share of attention. The general impression is of 
intelligent men struggling valiantly to cope 
with a future that is still so uncertain as to 
make detailed planning impossible. One of the 
authors aptly remarks: “Like characters in a 
Greek tragedy, we have all been swept up in 
issues the magnitude of which dwarfs and 
makes almost irrelevant the preparation or pre- 
vious training of any of us.” 

Perhaps two papers will be particularly in- 
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teresting to sociologists. Dr. Louis Wirth’s 
“The Setting of Postwar Higher Education” 
sketches in broad outline the probable social 
conditions which will surround institutions of 
higher education and to which they will have 
to adjust. The author goes on to point out the 
obligation of higher education to train young 
people to take an active part in the manage- 
ment of world affairs. In his paper, “Liberal 
Education after the War,” Dr. John H. Finley, 
Harvard classicist, goes to the roots of the prob- 
lem of a liberal education. His brilliant analysis 
is concerned less with the postwar period than 
with the perennial problems of specialization 
and general education. 

Though it is not emphasized in these papers, 
the reviewer is impressed by the evidence that 
there will be, not one postwar period, but two. 
The four or five years during which the veterans 
will be on college campuses in large numbers 
will constitute a time almost as abnormal as the 
war years. All kinds of special arrangements 
will have to be made for them, many of which 
may represent some compromise with ideals of 
higher education. It will be only after this flood 
has passed that the new patterns of education, 
growing out of war-induced self-criticism and 
war-induced experiences and visions, will 
emerge. 

RoBERT C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


They See for Themselves: A Documentary Ap- 
proach to Intercultural Education in the High 
School. By SPENCER Brown. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros., 1945. Pp. xii+129. 
$2.00. 


This book, the third in a series sponsored by 
the Bureau of Intercultural Education, like its 
predecessors, is intended “‘to build understand- 
ing, co-operation, and national unity among 
cultural groups in America” through the school. 
It is based on experimentation in eleven schools 
located in New York City and Westchester 
County, New York. 

The significance of the book lies in its con- 
tribution to the central problem in social sci- 
ence education, namely, the changing of atti- 
tudes. The “documentary method,” experi- 
ments in which the book reports, consists of 
“fact-finding, discussion, and group co-opera- 
tion.” The “personal interview and... . per- 
sonal experience” were the main source of facts; 
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these were “‘processed” through group discus- 
sion which, if it was true discussion, involved 
group co-operation. The students’ education 
lay in these. It also lay in the writing and pres- 
entation of “documentary plays” (“living 
newspapers”) which were the instruments 
through which the schools sought to change 
community attitudes toward intercultural 
problems. 

The fact-finding was conceived as contribut- 
ing to the students’ getting to know people 
about whom they, or others, held prejudicial 
attitudes. From these contacts and in the sub- 
sequent discussion it was hoped that the intel- 
lectual and emotional stereotypes of the stu- 
dents would be broken down. These methods, 
the author believes, are, in principle at least, 
superior to the kind of “‘therapy” claimed by 
the “propaganda analysis” approach which 
turns out to be largely a search for “colored 
words”—a kind of semantic witch-hunt. With 
this the reviewer is in complete agreement. The 
author remarks at some length on the greater 
difficulty of breaking down emotional stereo- 
types. Such an intellectual stereotype as the 
fallacy that “the Puritan [was] the sole author 
of American history” is a pushover when com- 
pared to the belief that “all Greeks [are] roly- 
poly men” or that only Negroes “smell.” To 
provide “favorable soil for desirable attitudes 
....Mmay not produce the attitudes them- 
selves.” Would that Spencer Brown’s wisdom 
on this point were more often met among high- 
school teachers! 

Although the presentation of the plays was 
in no sense the terminus ad quem of the enter- 
prise in any school, it is not without significance, 
both for students and for the community audi- 
ence. But on this point the author is properly 
cautious. As for the latter, the play “merely 
tries to bring [it] part of the way along the road 
toward democratic understanding that the au- 
thors and actors have traveled.” For the stu- 
dents the play offers the opportunity to give a 
large number of actors “‘the self-expression and 
psychological therapy of standing on a stage and 
acting a part” (p. 66). The author does not pre- 
sume to judge the effectiveness of “psycho- 
dramatics” (of which Dr. J. L. Moreno has 
been the chief proponent) but states the case 
for the dramatization of intercultural conflict 
as follows: 


If the essence of drama is conflict and the ulti- 
mate resolution of the conflict, and if a cultural study 
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of the community has revealed facts of conflict be- 
tween groups and by the possibilities of their co-op- 
eration, then the kind of drama which deals espe- 
cially with groups and types and facts—the docu- 
mentary play—should be an excellent medium for 
exposing the problem and for suggesting its solu- 
tion [p. 71]. 


Of the possibility of too great shock, particu- 
larly among elementary children, both as ac- 
tors and as audience, the author is fully aware. 
Furthermore, he makes clear that a documen- 
tary, fact-finding, project is interested in wider 
education than “teaching to a few a hard and 
perhaps unteachable art,’ namely, play-acting. 

As to final evaluation of the outcome of these 
projects in terms of changed student attitudes, 
the author is again as cautious as the reviewer 
believes he must be. Standardized and objec- 
tive tests of attitudes are “‘tests of verbalized at- 
titudes only. .... It is to be hoped that, as read- 
ers attempt similar projects in the future, there 
will be some kind of objective testing and ob- 
servation of changes in social behavior rather 
than mere records of verbalized attitudes” 
(p. 87). 

The reviewer does not feel competent to 
“review” the three short plays which are ap- 
pended. Suffice it to say that they are eloquent 
in the “‘mind-changing”’ sense of the term. 

The study as a whole is a credit to the Bureau 
and to its author. It is one of the most intelli- 
gent, useful, and critical pieces of writing in the 
field of social science education that has ap- 
peared in a long time. 

S. JOHNSON 
Universily of Chicago 


Jim Crow Joins Up. By RutH DANNENHOWER 
Witson. New York: William J. Clark Press, 
1944. Pp. xii+129. $2.50. 


Jim Crow Joins Up isa timely bit of report- 
ing which tells the story of our treatment of 
Negroes in the armed forces about as well as it 
is possible to tell it in time of war: Writing with 
obvious restraint, keeping well within her facts, 
avoiding the more explosive aspects of her sub- 
ject, Miss Wilson sets forth the results of her 
investigation in as revealing a manner as the 
necessity of clearing her manuscript with public 
relations officers and the inherent delicacy of 
the subject would permit. 

Our peacetime pattern of discrimination has 
followed the Negro into the armed forces, but 
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it is not clear from this account to what extent 
this has affected the morale of Negro troops. 
The author correctly insists that segregation is 
a threat to morale but lays great stress upon 
the loyalty of Negroes in spite of discrimina- 
tion. She has probably made the right choices 
and has cautiously advanced the cause of race 
relations a little way. Her book \vill start neither 
crusades nor race riots. 

The price of the book seems unduly high. 


WILLARD WALLER 
Columbia University 


Criminal Careers in Retrospect. By SHELDON 
and ELEANOR GLUECK. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1943. Pp. xiv+380. $3.50. 


Criminal Careers in Retrospect is the third in 
a series of follow-up studies of the careers of 510 
offenders who had been inmates of the Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory. The first five years of 
the post-reformatory period was described in a 
volume entitled 500 Criminal Careers; the 
study of the second five-year period was en- 
titled Later Criminal Careers; while the third 
five-year period following release is described 
in the present volume. The men were released 
in 1921 and 1922; this study covers the years 
from 1931-32 to 1936-37. 

The careers of the 418 men available for 
study out of the original 510, have been ana- 
lyzed in great detail. Facts are presented about 
family and personal backgrounds, family rela- 
tionship, economic status, employment, use of 
leisure time, contact with social agencies, num- 
ber and nature of arrests, type of offenses, 
number of convictions, and peno-correctional 
experiences. The responses of these men to pro- , 
bation, parole, and institutionalization have 
been analyzed in terms of some twenty-seven 
pre-reformatory differences in family and per- 
sonal background, a prediction table has been 
constructed using these background factors, 
and typical cases have been described in narra- 
tive form. 

The general findings are similar to those of 
the second five-year period. In Period III, 57 
per cent of the group about whom the informa- 
tion was known and applicable were arrested a 
total of 985 times. Of 418 men available for 
study, 33.5 per cent were classified as “re- 
formed” and 66.5 as “unreformed.” Some in- 
dividuals failed under all methods of treat- 
ment, some succeeded under all methods, and 
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some failed under one method and succeeded 
under others. The general picture presented by 
the cases and other data is that the life of a 
former convict, in depression years, is an ex- 
tremely hard one. 

This study required industry, patience, and 
great resources. Within the framework of the 
authors’ basic theories the data were thoroughly 
analyzed and presented. But these theories have 
not been established in spite of the fact that the 
authors draw attention to every shred of evi- 
dence which supported them. In fact, it seems 
to me that the volume contains a great deal of 
evidence which directly challenges the validity 
of the basic assumptions. 

The selection and treatment of data and the 
direction of analysis have been determined by 
the “early character formation” theory—that 
“the presence or absence of certain traits and 
characteristics in the constitution and early en- 
vironment .... determines .... what offenders 
will ultimately become and what will become of 
them” (p. 285). All analyses of the differences 
between “reformed” and “unreformed,” the 
effectiveness of different types of treatment, 
and the value of factors for prediction are made 
through the use of characteristics or factors in 
the early experiences of the offenders without 
reference to his experiences in the post-parole 
period. In other words, the implicit assumption 
is that nothing of importance happened to these 
men after they were released from prison—that 
social life has no real significance after the ex- 
perience of early years. 

However much the authors would like to es- 
tablish the unimportance of the post-institu- 
tional experiences of offenders, this is not ac- 
complished by ignoring them. In fact, it is just 
possible that the total life-career of the offender, 
or even his post-parole experience would furnish 
as good or even a better basis for predicting be- 
havior than the factors of early experiences used 
in the prediction tables. Support for this posi- 
tion is suggested by the fact that offenders 
shifted from the success to the failure column 
and vice versa between the five-year periods. 
If their careers had been predetermined, it 
would seem that they would have remained 
either as successes or as failures. 

The other theory which entered into the in- 
terpretation of the data is the theory of matura- 
tion. Maturation is the achievement of a degree 
of maturity adequate to social adaptation that 
seems reasonably to account for the abandon- 
ment of criminalistic ways (p. 39). This theory 


seems to be reflected in the otherwise incom- 
prehensible interest of the authors in building 
up the number of “nondelinquents” or “‘suc- 
cesses.” Of the total number of offenders, 120, 
or 30.8 per cent, were nondelinquent during 
Period III. To this number 20 who were non- 
delinquent during the last year of the period 
were added, to bring to 140 the number of suc- 
cesses. It is evident that, by reducing the time 
unit from the final year to the final month or 
the final day before the expiration of the period, 
almost all the offenders not in prison could be 
included in the success column. 

But more important methodologically is the 
fact in the basic comparisons between the char- 
acteristics of the “reformed” and the “‘unre- 
formed” (p. 127) at least 20 of the 140 offenders 
in the reformed column had been in the unre- 
formed column sometime during Period III, and 
more than half of the 140 (apparently only 64 
of the offenders were nondelinquent during 
the entire post-institutional period) had been 
in the unreformed column at some time during 
the fifteen-year period. An effort to find signifi- 
cant differences between such categories as re- 
formed and unreformed, when one-half of the 
cases in the reformed category were in the unre- 
formed category at an earlier date, does not 
seem likely to yield much that is significant. 

These are only samples of the many inter- 
esting questions raised by this volume. It is a 
subject for careful study regardless of whether 
one’s interest is in theory, methodology, or the 
treatment of criminals. 

Henry D. McKay 


Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 


The Marihuana Problem in the City of New 
York. By the Mayor’s COMMITTEE ON 
MARIHUANA. Lancaster, Pa.: Jaques Cat- 
tell Press, 1944. Pp. xii+220. $2.50. 


The Abortion Problem. By the NATIONAL Com- 
MITTEE ON MATERNAL HEALTH, INC. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1944. Pp. 
xii+182. 


Institutional Facilities for the Treatment of Al- 
coholism. By E. H. L. Corwin and Eiza- 
BETH V. CUNNINGHAM. New York: Research 
Council on Problems of Alcohol, 1944. Pp. 
i+8s. 

These valuable studies deal with three impor- 
tant problems that fall between the social, bio- 
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logical, and psychological sciences. They are 
problems that demand co-operative research, 
since they affect the social, mental, and physical 
health of persons. All three books recognize the 
fact that individuals are social-organic-mental 
unities. 

The Marihuana Problem is different from the 
drug problem involving morphine, cocaine, and 
heroin. It “is not a drug of addiction,” there 
are no “distressing abstinence symptoms,”’ and 
tolerance is not acquired. ‘‘Marihuana does not 
change the basic personality structure of the 
individual.” It lessens inhibitions and releases 
human behavior potentialities established in 
experiences not related to marihuana. It re- 
leases what is there—assets or liabilities. “It 
induces a feeling of self-confidence—expressed 
in thought rather than performance.” Sociabili- 
ty is important, serious crime is not significant, 
sexual desires are not stimulated, appetite for 
foods is increased, neurotic traits, when pres- 
ent, are manifested. 

Mental or physical deteriorations do not oc- 
cur, but there are definite mental states and 
physical symptoms. Complex reactions show 
impairment as do intellectual functionings. The 
subjects in the New York study were persons 
without steady employment, in the age group 
of twenty to thirty years. Peddlers and ‘‘tea- 
pads” (social clubs) are sources of supply. The 
user wants to feel “high.” 

The Abortion Problem has its biological, so- 
cial, economic, political, legal, and religious as- 
pects. Study and assumptions indicate that 
each year there are several hundred thousand 
abortions, spontaneous and induced. About 30 
per cent of the maternal mortality follows abor- 
tions. The resulting physical disabilities, in- 
cluding sterility, are numerous. This is the 
medical aspect of the problem. The social stigma 
and the great amount of mental and emotional 
ill-health are important. A new social definition, 
in professional and lay areas of life, is necessary 
to make control possible. This study is com- 
posed of a series of papers by physicians, law- 
vers, sociologists, and professional men of allied 
interests. 

Institutional Facilities for the Treatment of 
Alcoholism is a survey of the various institutions 
that deal with alcoholics from the social, men- 
tal, and organic standpoints. Medical and non- 
medical institutions were studied, as were out- 
patient services. All institutional programs 
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proved to be inadequate in important respects, 
still dealing with the problem of alcoholism 
through methods of a correctional nature. The 
alcoholic is still persona non grata in most hospi- 
tals. Isolation and punishment have not been 
replaced by treatment that is in line with the 
modern conception of the nature of alcoholism. ' 
“Most of our hospitals have thus far failed to 
dignify alcoholic addiction as a disease worthy 
of study and intensive care.” 

L. Guy BRowNn 
Oberlin College 


Alcoholics Are Sick People. By ROBERT V. 
SELIGER. Baltimore: Alcoholic Publications, 
1945. Pp. xv+8o. $2.00. 


This little book was written for “‘psychia- 
trists, psychotherapists, nurses, social workers, 
clergymen, educators, patients and relatives.” 
Alcoholism per se is a symptom revealing the 
fact that alcoholics are sick people who are not 
equipped in a social-psychological sense for so- 
cial adjustments. This book directs attention 
to the individual alcoholic rather than to funda- 
mental institutions which fail to prepare the 
person to face reality. It is a book of conclusions 
plus a “screening” examination and common- 
sense re-educational guides. The process by 
which persons become sick people and thus al- 
coholics is neglected. 

It contains the usual inconsistency in think- 
ing—the idea that the alcoholic “can never 
learn to control drinking again.” If the under- 
lying disorder is removed, the person is no 
longer a sick person. The basis of his abnormal 
drinking is gone. It seems a way to avoid ad- 
mitting that curative treatment has not been 
successful—that the underlying disorder has 
not been removed. 

L. Guy Brown 
Oberlin College 


Public Medical Care: Principles and Problems. 
By FRANz GOLpMANN. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Pp. x +226. 


While it is true that this book deals with pub- 
lic medical care “as a social movement,” no at- 
tempt has been made to organize the emergence 
of public medicine strictly according to the 
stages in a social movement as sociologists use 
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that term. Nevertheless, the story of the evolu- 
tion of public medicine is well told. 

‘Public medical care” is given an exact and 
technical meaning as follows: “The term ‘pub- 
lic medical care’ denotes a special area of com- 
munity health activities distinguished by two 
major features: taxation, general or special, is 
the method by which the funds are obtained; 
and an agency of government—local, state, or 
Federal—is responsible for the administration 
of the service” (p. 1). 

Chapter i sets forth the “pattern of prog- 
ress.” This has “taken place in four principal 
directions at different rates of speed.” The 
“directions” are as follows: a public hospital 
system which has grown from three main roots, 
namely, the pesthouse, the insane asylum, and 
the sick ward; various types of clinics which 
have evolved out of “the primitive dispensary 
distributing free drugs to the poor”; organized 
programs, providing for “home, office, clinic, 
hospital, and custodial care at public expense”’ 
which have been set up for numerous socio- 
economic groups, all of which “have superseded 
the old emergency provisions for a tiny segment 
of the population’’; and, finally, the transfer of 
responsibility for organization and administra- 
tion of facilities and services for the care of the 
sick from ‘small to larger political units.” 
Chapters ii-—iv, inclusive, trace the evolution of 
these changes. Chapter v describes the present 
framework of the administration of public medi- 
cal care, and the concluding chapter (vi) brings 
the study to its logical terminus, “‘planning for 
medical care.” 

That the emergence of the pattern of public 
medical care services (conceiving “medicine” as 
embracing hospitalization, clinical care, nurs- 
ing care, medical social service, laboratory 
service, dentistry, drugs and related supplies, 
etc.) has come about through political action 
perhaps goes without saying. Its course, in the 
United States, has run from the early 1750’s, 
when the first hospital exclusively for the care 
of the sick was established, to the now much- 
debated and much-misunderstood Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill of 1943. In connection with 
the establishment of the first of such hospitals, 
Benjamin Franklin made the following confes- 
sion; “I do not remember any of my political 
manoeuvres, the success of which gave me at 
the time more pleasure, or wherein, after think- 
ing of it, I more easily excus’d myself for having 
made some use of cunning” (p. 33). Today 
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“cunning” may still be employed, but more 
than that lies behind the present planning for 
adequate medical care. “It is the expression of 
a social philosophy” (p. 196). And thus the be- 
ginnings and the present “stage’’ in the social 
movement known as “public medicine” are 
identified. In between lie crises and disasters of 
many kinds, and it is to these that the author 
attributes, here and elsewhere in the world, 
much of the advance of public provision for the 
sick. 

EARL S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


The March of Medicine. Edited by the New 
York ACADEMY OF MEDICcINE. (‘““New York 
Academy of Medicine Lectures to the Laity,” 
No. 9.) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Pp. xiv-+121. $1.75. 


In this volume is found the ninth of the an- 
nual series of ‘Lectures to the Laity” presented 
by the New York Academy of Medicine. All six 
lectures are concerned with the effects of war 
and social change on medical science. They cov- 
er propaganda, nutrition, chemotherapy, his- 
tory of medicine, the effects of science, and 
epidemics. Both laymen and scholars will find 
them interesting. 

Instructive and entertaining lectures fre- 
quently fare badly when placed in cold print. 
Most of these repay careful reading. The one on 
chemotherapy is an exceptionally fine report, 
dealing with the recent history of one of the less 
organized branches of science. The author has 
the advantage of a popular topic—penicillin 
and the other miracle drugs. He treats his topic 
by dealing alternately with notable discoveries 
and with research problems which provide a 
perspective. The result is first-class history. The 
author has done such a deft job of interweaving 
factual discovery with the fertile hunches which 
have offered new research leads that this lecture 
could well pass as an essay in the sociology of 
science. 

OswaLp HALL 
Ottawa 


The Modern Prison System of India. By F. A. 
BARKER. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 
Pp. xvi+139. $2.50. 

This is a short account by the former inspec- 
tor-general of prisons in the Central Provinces 
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and the Punjab of the prison “reforms” intro- 
duced in the last twenty years. The Indian penal 
code has in the past failed to take into account 
the social background of the prisoners, and not 
enough attempts have been made to consider 
the individual conditions which brought forth 
the crimes. This book deals with the efforts that 
have been made in recent years to classify and 
separate the various types of prisoners and the 
problems that arise because of the ethnic and 
religious heterogeneity of the Indian population. 
It also describes the measures taken to provide 
educational and medical facilities that would 
prepare the prisoners for a respectable form of 
livelihood after their release. Very little is said 
about the political prisoners. The major diffi- 
culties encountered in remodeling the prisons 
are the shortage of efficiently trained personnel 
and the lack of adequate buildings. This book 
makes one aware of the great amount of work 
that still needs to be done in this field and of the 


fact that the prison system of India is far from: 


satisfactory. 
JYOTIRMOYEE SARMA 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Territorial and Occupational Mobility of 
Washington Youth. By Paut H. Lanois. 
(“Rural Sociology Youth Series,” Bull. 440. 
Pullman, Wash.: Agricultural Experiment 
Station, State College of Washington, 1944. 
Pp. ii+66. 


This monograph should be a welcome addi- 
tion to the growing body of literature on the 
analysis of interoccupational movement. In it 
the occupational inheritance and mobility, and 
the accompanying territorial mobility, of 16,732 
Washington youth are carefully and graphically 
described. Mr. Landis’ principal conclusions 
are: (1) the dominant pattern of territorial 
mobility in the state of Washington is migra- 
tion from rural to urban areas (over half of the 
youth in places of under 1,000 population will 
eventually work and live in larger centers); (2) 
approximately one-quarter of young men in 
Washington are in the same occupational classes 
as their fathers, with the sons of professional 
men showing the greatest degree of occupational 
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inheritance; (3) a great deal of occupational 
mobility exists; and (4) the school is the most 
important channel for such movement, how- 
ever imperfectly it may perform this function 
in rural areas. 

WALTER EATON 
Chicago, Illinois 


Social Trends in Seattle. By CALVIN F. SCHMID. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1944. Pp. xii+337. $3.75 (cloth); $3.00 
(paper). 

This statistical survey of a metropolitan 
community is designed to provide both an in- 
terpretation for local use and comparable data 
for the benefit of the student of urban society. 
The bulk of the material was obtained from the 
federal census of 1940, but substantial informa- 
tion was gathered from the files of local agen- 
cies. A large part of the book is subordinated to 
the analysis of the statistical material presented. 
An abundance of charts, spot and ratio maps, 
and photographs help to make the study diges- 
tible to the layman. While the ecological inter- 
est and the related mapping techniques give the 
book its keynote, the author has covered a wide 
array of subjects and has used a variety of meth- 
ods to present a comprehensive picture of 
Seattle. 

The first two chapters contain an interesting 
and well-documented survey of the develop- 
ment of Seattle from a small outpost to a metro- 
politan center. Six chapters are devoted to an 
analysis of the population according to sex and 
age, the foreign-born, racial minorities, educa- 
tion, employment, occupations, mortality 
trends, and housing. The chapters on suicide, 
voting, and mortality trends are of more than 
local interest. The Appendix contains an ac- 
count of life in Hooverville, an adjoining shanty 
town, written by a resident; a survey of the ef- 
fects of the war on the cities of the state of 
Washington; and a brief methodological digres- 
sion on the homogeneity of Seattle’s census 
tracts. A comparison of mean rents by blocks 
within a few sample tracts gives an indication 
of their limited reliability for purposes of sta- 
tistical comparison. 

ERNEST MANHEIM 

University of Kansas City 
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Centuries. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1944. Pp. xii+125. $2.50. A histori- 
cal study. 

Sewny, VAHAN D. The Social Theory of James Mark 
Baldwin. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. 
Pp. viii+o3. $1.50. A critical analysis of the 
views of an eminent social psychologist. 
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Suits, Epwarp B. Finances and Financial Adminis- 
tration of the School District of Philadelphia: A 
Dissertation in Political Science Presented to the 
Faculty of the Graduate School in Partial Ful fill- 
ment of the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Philadelphia: Murrelle Printing 
Co., 1941. Pp. viiit+138. 

SKILTON, RoBEertT H. “Government and the Mort- 
gage Debtor (1929 to 1939): A Dissertation in 
Political Science Presented to the Graduate 
School in Partial Fulfillment of the -Require- 
ments for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy.” 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1944. 
Pp. iii+232. 

SmitH, W. M. The Social Participation of Rural 
Young Married Couples. (Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. 812.) 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1944. Pp. ii+31. 

Stroup, HERBERT Hewitt. The Jehovah's Witnesses. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 
Pp. x+180. $2.50. A sociological monograph on 
one of the more spectacular religious cults of the 
present time. 

Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
What Farm Families Spend for Medical Care. 
(“‘Miscellaneous Publications,’’ No. 561). Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1945. Pp. 
ii+18. 

UNITED StaTEs OrFice oF Epucation. Handbook of 
Cumulative Records: A Report of the National 
Committee on Cumulative Records. (Bulletin 
1944, No. 5.) Washington: Office of Education, 
1944. $0.20. 

University or Iowa. The Baconian Lectures, 1044. 
(“Series on Aims and Progress of Research,”’ No. 
77-) Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1945. Pp. 
ii+134. $1.00. Lectures of research in various 
fields at the University of Iowa. One has to do 
with “Research in Economics and Sociology.” 

VENABLE, VERNON. Human Nature: The Marxian 
View. New York: Alfred A.*“Knopf, 1945. Pp. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


xii+217+xiii. $3.00. A systematic statement 
and critique well documented to works of Marx 
and Engels. 

Watters, J. E. Personnel Relations: Their A pplica- 
tion in a Democracy. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1945. Pp. v-+547. $4.50. A comprehensive 
text dealing with the management of personnel 
relations, their techniques, government regula- 
tion of them, and labor-management co-opera- 
tion. 

WaRNE, COLsTON E., e¢ al. Yearbook of American 
Labor. New York: F. Hubner & Co., Inc., 1945. 
Pp. vii+655. $7.50. A series of articles by spe- 
cialists covering the following major headings: 
“Status of Labor,” “Labor and Government,” - 
“Case Studies of Organized Labor,” “Special - 
Labor Groups,” “Wartime Union Policies,’ and 
“International Relations of American Labor.’ 
This is the first in a projected series of yearbooks. 

WarNER, W. Ltoyp, and Sroie, Leo. The Social 
Systems of American Ethnic Groups. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. v-+318. $4.00. A 
study of the social life of the Irish, French Cana- 
dians, Jews, Armenians, Italians, Poles, Greeks, 
and Russians of a New England town, charac- 
terizing them by generation, sex, age, and class, 
with a “time-table” showing how long after ar- 
rival immigrants of each group begin to form as- 
sociations and the status of the latter in Ameri- 
can society. 

Wotrr, REINHOLD PAuL. Miami: Economic Pattern 
of a Resort Area. Coral Gables, Fla.: University 
of Miami, Inc., 1945. Pp. iii+172. Data cover 
the tourist trade, industries, real estate, and in- 
come structure. Numerous tables. 

YippisH Scientific Institute (YIVO). The 
Classification of Jewish Immigrants and Its Im- 
plications: A Survey of Opinion. New York: 
Yiddish Scientific Institute, 1945. Pp. ii+154. 
An evaluation of the replies to a questionnaire on 
whether the Jews should be listed in the census 
figures on immigration. 


Coming next month 


When You Marry 


By EVELYN M. DUVALL and REUBEN HILL 


HIS new text for courses in Marriage and the Family 
starts where the student is and leads him on toward a 
broad understanding of the entire range of family prob- 
lems. The book is exceptional in its popular appeal and 
lively style. Frequent check-tests, suggested readings, and 
other aids stimulate self study as well as class discussion. 


Illustrated 464 pages $2.40 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO + DALLAS + LONDON 


SOCIAL FORCES 


A Scientific Medium of Social Study and Interpretation 


EDITORS 
Howarp W. Ovum, Editor 
ERNEST R. GROVES Jesse F. STEINER 
L. L. BERNARD Rupert P. VANCE 
KATHARINE JOCHER, Managing Editor 


A quarterly periodical issued in March, May, October, and December 
under the auspices of The University of North Carolina Press. 
Subscription price, $4.00 per volume. Now in its 24th volume. 


ORDER FROM 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
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Man and his ways, around the world... 


A CHINESE VILLAGE 


Taitou, Shantung Province 


By MARTIN C. YANG 


A full, authentic study of the author’s native village, detailing with skill and candor 
the life in a typical village in one of China’s oldest agricultural regions. $3.00 


FALMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


Problems of a Resort Community 


By MILLARD C. FAUGHT 


A sociological study and a human story of life as it is lived in the peculiar socio-eco- 
nomic unit that is a summer resort. $2.75 


FARMERS OF THE WORLD 


The Development of Agricultura! Extension 
Edited by E. DE S. BRUNNER, I. T. SANDERS and D. ENSMINGER 


A symposium by experts in their field on the most effective general approach in help- 
ing rural people solve their everyday problems. $2.50 


**A book that has not only considerable significance in its social warning, but a genuine 
charm in its descriptive human detail.’’—New York Times. $2.75 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FRONTIERS OF SOCIETY 
By ABRAM KARDINER 


with the collaboration of R. LINTON, C. DU BOIS, J. WEST 


‘This book marks a turning point in the study of man. It is a genuine integration of 
psychology and anthropology.’”’—Rosert K. Merton, New York Times. $5.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS . 2960 BROADWAY . NEW YORK 27 
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The American Journal of Sociology 


Vol. LI CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER 1945 No. 3 
PLANNED SOCIAL SOLIDARITY IN THE SOVIET UNION . .  RosertS.Lynp 183 
THEMES AS DYNAMIC FORCES IN CULTURE . . . Morris Epwarp Opter 198 
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BOOKS, PAPERS, AND ESSAYS BY GEORG SIMMEL 
ErIcH ROSENTHAL AND KURT OBERLAENDER 238 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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BOOK NEWS 


THE THIRD EDITION 


CRIMINOLOGY AND PENOLOGY 


By 
JOHN LEWIS GILLIN 


HE rapid advancement of knowledge in the fields of criminology and penology 

during recent years has made necessary a thorough revision of this standard 
work for college courses. The text combines in one volume a study of the factors 
that produce criminality with an analysis of the theories and practices developed by 
society for dealing with the offender. The aim of the book is to explain the founda- 
tions of crime on a naturalistic basis with the aid of modern knowledge of physi- 
ology, psychology, economics, and sociology, and to outline a program of cor- 
rection and prevention based on a study of the causal factors, and the weaknesses 
of previous methods. The book is amply illustrated by case histories, statistics, 
graphs, charts, and maps. $4.50 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street - New York | - New York 


A Study of Rural Economy in Yunnan 


EARTHBOUND CHINA “AN 


By HSIAO-TUNG FEI and 
CHIH-I CHANG 
Revised English Edition Prepared in 
Collaboration with 
PAUL COPPER & 
MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


In interior China the village folk are still farming with old techniques, are eco- 
nomically more or less self-sufficient, and are imbued with the traditional virtue 
of contentment. Population is dense, 400 persons per square mile, and resources 
are limited. This study analyzes the basic problem of how the villagers in in- 
terior China live on the land, and gives concrete illustrations of the tragedy of 
unemployment implicit in a rural agricultural system where the level of tech- 
nological development is low. The fate of innocent Chinese peasants lies in the 
hands of those who will decide the pattern of China’s industrial development in 
the future. $3.75 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


IN THIS ISSUE 


“Planned Solidarity in the Soviet Union” is 
an account of social politics in a nation which 
contains a fabulous variety of ethnic minorities. 
The author, Robert S. Lynd, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is internationally known for his classic 
Middletown. 


Morris Edward Opler, who is on leave from 
Claremoht Colleges, has been engaged in war 
work as community analyst at the Manzanar 
War Relocation Center and more recently as 
assistant chief of the Foreign Morale Analysis 
Division of the Office of War Information. He 
is the author of An Apache Life-Way and other 
studies of the culture and personality of Ameri- 
can Indians. His article, “Themes as Dynamic 
Forces in Culture,” offers a new theory of the 
nature of culture. 


Delbert S. Clark of the University of Toron- 
to is the author of The Social Development of 
Canada. At present he is directing a study of the 
political and social background of the Social 
Credit movement in Alberta, with the co-opera- 
tion of a number of Canadian universities. His 
article on ‘The Religious Sect in Canadian Poli- 
tics” describes a mentality and a type of insti- 
tutional behavior found both in Canada and in 
the United States. 


Frederick A. Bushee’s article on “Social Or- 
ganizations in a Small City” is part of a survey 
of Boulder, Colorado. A previous instalment of 
this survey, ‘““The Church in a Small City,” ap- 
peared in the American Journal of Sociology for 
November, 1943. Dr. Bushee is professor emeri- 
tus of economics and sociology at the University 
of Colorado and author of Principles of Sociology 
and Social Organization. 


Louis Taylor’s “Social Adjustment of the 
Only Child” sets forth a provocative theory of 
the cost to the isolated only child of achieving 
a “normal’’ personaiity. The author, who is on 
the faculty of Montana State College, is at 
present doing further research on a project pre- 
sented in his recent book, The Horse America 
Made. 


NEW PERSPECTIVES 
ON PEACE 


Edited by GEORGE B. DE HUSZAR 


The problems in making and maintaining 
peace, as seen by authorities in ten fields of 
human endeavor: Geography, History, An- 
thropology, Economics, Sociology, Inter- 
national Law, Education, Psychiatry, Phi- 
losophy, and Religion. 


“Of the many recent books on the problem of 
world peace, this is surely one of the most com- 
prehensive .... these discussions are non- 
technical in language and are fully accessible— 
and richly rewarding—to the general reader.” 
—Joun T. Freperick, Chicago Sun 


the essays are fraught with provoca- 
tion and important problems incident to the 
attainment of peace.”—Chicago Daily Law 
Bulletin 

$2.50 


WALGREEN STUDIES 
OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Chicago Press 


H. H. Remmers is director of the Division of 
Educational Reference at Purdue University 
and also serves as a consultant in the Personnel 
Research Section of the War Department. His 
special interest is in studies of attitudes. 

Ensign Willard A. Kerr is at present Naval 
Reserve Aviation Psychologist at Pensacola. As 
research psychologist for R.C.A.—Victor before 
the war, he published a number of articles on the 
effect of music on industrial output. 

Their article on “Home Environment in 
American Cities” is a critique of Thorndike’s 
scale to measure ‘‘goodness of life’’ and a state- 
ment of an alternative device. 


Erich Rosenthal is research director of the 
National Jewish Welfare Board. 

Kurt Oberlaender is reported to have been 
the last rabbi to leave Berlin. His fate is not 
known. 

Their bibliography of Georg Simmel in this 
issue is the fruit of long collaboration; which 
ended ten years ago in Berlin. 
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* INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


Second Edition, Revised and Reset 
R. L. SuTHERLAND AND J. L. Woopwarp 864 pages $3.75 list 


* PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINOLOGY 
E. H. SurHERLAND 652 pages $3.75 list 


* DISORGANIZATION: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
E. R. MowrerR 666 pages $3.75 list 


* THE FAMILY AND ITS SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
E. R. Groves 638 pages $3.75 list 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK 


"Marks a forward step in the 


field of applied sociology” 
REVISED EDITION 


AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Howard W. Odum 


University of North Carolina 


A comprehensive preview chapter presenting our social outlook as related 
to current world events marks this new edition of Professor Odum’s text. 
Tabular material has been brought up to date throughout. 


“The revision of this book is a distinct contribution to the understanding 
of America and the problems of her people..... It should be an excellent 
introduction to sociology or social problems text.” 


—Dr. C. C. ZimmMerMAN, Harvard University 


xxx -+ 549 pages Illustrated $3.00 
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